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VOL. 37 


“To look up and not down, to look for- 
ward and not backward, to look out and not 
as well as “To lend a hand,” are in 
these days quite as much mottoes of the 
library profession as of Dr. Hale’s “Tens.” 
Uplift and outlook are certainly guiding as- 
pirations of all live librarians, and Dr. Put- 
nam’s look forward, with relation especially 
to the development of the position of women 
in libraries, is an important contribution to 
professional literature, which we _ include 
within this volume of the LiprAry JOURNAL, 
though delivered early in the year, as one 
which should be read by every librarian, and, 
indeed, by every executive where women are 
on the staff. In the way of outlook, the New 
York Library Club, under Mr. Hicks’ presi- 
has arranged for the current sea- 
most interesting program of vital 
touch with large interests outside the library 
walls; and Mr. Josephson’s contribution in 
this number is intended to suggest one of 
the directions in which librarians should 
especially inform themselves and their library 
clientele. It is also intended to suggest simi- 
lar contributions on like topics from other 
librarians, as occasion develops. In Denver, 
and in many other libraries, there is especial 
evidence of broadening relations which rec- 
ognize the mission of the library as a civic 
center; but this should not go to the extreme 
of subordinating the library to other educa- 
tional features or associating it under incon- 
gruous management as one of many inter- 
Against this danger, the Denver li- 
brary authorities have had to set themselves 
manfully; and it is a danger which seems to 
crop out in connection with the commission 
plan for municipal government, and which 
should be resisted everywhere. There is no 
reason why the commission plan should not 
be good for libraries, but in the scheme they 
should not be subordinated or placed in un- 
satisfactory relationship to schools, parks, 
playgrounds and the like. 


in,” 


dency, 
son a 


ests. 


Tere has been a pleasant and admirable 
solution of the physical relations between the 
library and the playground or park, through 
the “Children’s porch” worked out by Mr 
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No. 
Stevens for the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
The 


work and children’s 


and already described in the JouRNAL, 
criticisms that children’s 
overwhelming presence in the library have in- 
cidentally the ill result of discouraging adult 
force; the Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library found, for instance, that its 
steps and halls often embarrassingly 
oceupied by the flock of children waiting for 
the story telling hour, playing pranks and at 
no time in silent prayer meanwhile. The 
children’s room was approached through the 
main hailway at 


attendance, has some 


were 


the disadvantage indicated, 
other that 
of the ground appropriated especially to chil- 
dren. 


while on the side was portion 
It occurred to Mr. Stevens to reverse 
all this, to cut off the children’s quarters from 
the rest of the library except for administra 
and to connect the children’s 
room directly with the playground 


replica of the 


tive purposes, 
with a 
famous Canterbury porch, 
which would permit of good ventilation and 
light, and both connect and separate the work 
within and the work without. In adapting 
this interesting bit of architecture to such use, 
he had the cordial codperation of the Canter- 
bury authorities, and the lack of detailed 
drawings was made good by the discovery 
within the Pratt Institute Free Library itselt 
of an architectural work of the 18th century 
giving details of this porch. The result has 
been excellent, and the plan affords a prece 
dent for libraries which are situated in closest 
relation with parks and playgrounds for chil 


dren. 


Like the poor, pamphlets are always with 
us, and will always be a perplexity and a 
problem. The Poole used to 
say that he was always grateful for pamph- 
lets and never threw any away, which re- 
sulted one year in the pleasantry of bombard- 
ing him from many parts of the library world 
with innumerable copies of Ayer’s Almanac 
of that year. Justin Winsor, as Mr. Brig- 
ham’s paper points out, as as many 
other librarians, has emphasized the value of 
the pamphlet, always so difficult to obtain 
after the event, unless it has found at its 
time of publication safe harbor in the library. 


veteran Dr. 


well 


i 
’ 
4 
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It is notorious that pamphlets of the widest 
circulation, such as the issues of political 
parties at election time, are most difficult to 
find after the occasion has passed. What Mr. 
Brigham has to say as to the preservation 
and indexing of pamphlets should, therefore, 
have careful attention in all libraries. Al- 
most any library should preserve the political 
handbooks which the leading parties have 
issued this year, for they should be kept not 
oaly to supply present searchers for informa- 
tion, but as important historical records. In 
the small local library it is especially im- 
portant that local pamphlets should be fully 
cared for, as in this way material can, under 
the system of library exchange, be found in 
its proper place, which otherwise would be 
inaccessible or lost. Most libraries cannot 
afford to bind pamphlets to any large extent, 
but when such as these collect into natural 
groups, they may wisely be put into perman- 
ent binding for their ultimate preservation. 


Tue problem of cataloging and classifica- 
tion is another which will continue to vex 
and perplex the librarian—to the end of time. 
The dilemma can never be escaped, that either 
we must, for the sake of continuity and stan- 
dardization, adhere to a standard system like 
the D. C., with extension and modification 
from time to time, at the sacrifice of a scien- 
tific classification absolutely up to date, or 
that we must devise practically new systems 
from year to year to keep up with the times 
and the progress of knowledge. Every cata- 
loger of individuality will have his individ- 
ualistic views as to the modification of the 
standard system or the creation of a new 
system, or a compromise between the two— 
the last satisfactory from neither side. The 
trouble is that classification in catalog form 
is a category of one dimension only, and sub- 
jects will not get into line in that fashion. 
A book must stand on the shelf in single file, 
elbow to elbow with its two neighbors, but 
in subject relations it may be cognate to 
books on any number of subjects to the nth 
power. Mr. Bliss’ suggestions on classifica- 
tion in this number furnish an object-lesson 
in this difficulty which will interest cata- 
logers, and, indeed, librarians in general. 


Liprary extension and library codrdination 
equally need cheap transmission of books, and 
Uncle Sam’s postal system is the one agency 
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from which this boon should be expected. It 
proves that the omission of third-class matter 
from the parcels post was not accidental or 
unpurposed, but came about through the op- 
position of the typographical unions’ represen- 
tatives in Washington. Senator Bourne's orig- 
inal bill had provided for the consolidation of 
third and fourth-class matter in a parcels post, 
but this was opposed by the printers, and 
Congress, as has before happened, gave way 
to their insistence. Librarians should continue 
as insistently to demand from their represen- 
tatives in Congress that books should be in- 
cluded in the parcels post plan. The result 
would be to increase somewhat the cost of 
sending books to distant libraries, as from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, but this 
would more than be made up by economy in 
transmission within local and regional limit- 
It is especially disappointing that books from 
a rural library along rural free delivery routes 
must still pay 80 cents for a parcel weighing 
10 pounds, while 10 pounds of butter can be 
sent for 14 cents! 


We have to make humble confession and 
contrite apology that our plans for giving a 
series of articles and illustrations of national 
libraries, announced at the beginning of 1912, 
for this volume, have not materialized within 
the current year. Promises were received of 
articles, with material for illustrations, on the 
leading libraries of Europe, but librarians are 
very busy people, and ofttimes performance 
lags sadly behind promise. We hope next 
year to place the delayed articles before our 
readers, but we will not make further prom- 
ises. The Pan-American Union had also 
planned for its Bulletin a series of articles on 
South American national libraries, to which 
the Liprary jouRNAL had intended, in co- 
Operation with it, to give special attention; 
but this series also is not yet in course of 
publication. Dr. Hale, of the staff of that 
bureau, is now in South America and will 
make special reports on these libraries, be- 
ginning with that of Brazil, which it is hoped 
to present in an early number of the Pan- 
American Bulletin. Full knowledge of what 
the leading libraries of other nations are 
doing is necessary to develop adequately our 
international library relations, and we shall 
do the best our friends in other countries 
will permit us, to keep American readers well 
in touch with library progress elsewhere. 
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PROSPECT 


CLAss oF WOMEN 


By Herpertr Putnam, Librarian of Congress 


Tue privilege which you accord me is an 
agreeable one, and I should wish to take full 
profit of it. I am not, therefore, willing to 
use it in the exposition of some general 
theme, unrelated to the occasion, even though 
convention might sanction such a choice. In- 
stead, I shall venture some reflections inevit- 
able to the occasion itself—what it means, 
what it portends. 

And the first is as to the phenomenon itself 
—a group of young women specifically trained 
for vocation not merely domestic, and about 
to proceed into it. A recent phenomenon, the 
like of which was not seen in the world until 
the nineteenth century, and late in that. Its 
bearing and its interest in its relation to the 
problem of the sexes, and the relations of 
woman, as a sex,to the community, are obvi- 
ous. But its significance as part of a world 
movement is of a concern far greater. It is 
an expression at once of a tendency in social 
evolution and of a conviction in democracy. 
The tendency is that towards individualism ; 
the conviction, that of the responsibility of 
the individual as such. They are both phases 
or incidents of that evolution which, in other 
phases, the lawyer describes as a change from 
status to contract; the historian as a change 
from feudalism to democracy; and the sociol- 
ogist as a change from homogeneity to heter- 
ogeneity. For each implies a development of 
the individual as the unit. Granting him the 
unit—and, under democracy, free—diversity 
follows; for there is nothing in nature so 
diverse as the individual, and responsibility 
follows, for democracy looks directly to him, 
and he cannot escape by a reference merely 
to his caste or sect or social order, or any 
convention. He cannot, even by a reference 
to his sex. Still less can he by a reference 
to his status; for as a limitation or exemption 
this no longer exists. He has indeed ceased 
to be static; he has become dynamic. And the 
power within him for which he is responsible, 
which he is called upon to exercise, is the 
power to work. 


Address to the graduating class of Simmons Col- 
lege, Commencement Day, June 12, 1912, and printed 
in the Simmons Quarterly, June, 1912. 


iWork. We talk much—and healthily—of 
“service.” That, however, is a term of differ- 
ent import. It may imply a larger range and 
a broader social relation; but the relation is 
not a new one. It has existed since the be- 
ginning of society, and it has manifested it- 
self at different times in various forms—many 
worthy, some heroic. But the idea of work 
as in itself a dignity, a privilege and an obli- 
gation, is, I think, a new one. It also issues 
from the social conscience; it implies a re- 
sultant benefit to society; but in expressing 
it, society seems to declare that this most im- 
portant benefit is to come from energizing 
each one of its units. The development of 
self, the application of one’s own individual 
powers to some useful activity, is to precede 
service to others. 

“To believe thoroughly in one’s own self, so that 

one’s own self be thorough—were to do great things, 
my lord.” 
That belief, on such a basis, rhay thus be the 
condition of useful service to others. At all 
events, 1t is itself the healthiest basis of a 
progressive community life. 

And the second phenomenon which | can- 
not overlook, because it interests me extreme- 
ly, is the fact that you who have recognized 
and accepted this obligation are women, not 
men. How is that fact to affect you, how is 
it to affect the business and society upon 
which you are to enter? 

Now, the time has passed when the phe- 
nomenon would have caused either business 
or society to look upon you askance. Woman 
in vocation—a multitude of women in diverse 
vocations—are now accepted facts; and while 
discussion is still rife over her relation to 
industry or office—and apprehension over the 
effect of this upon the calling to which ancient 
tradition dedicated her—and there is still pro- 
test accordingly, this protest has become spo- 
radic. And it seems now admitted that so 
long as the state fails to provide a home and 
a husband (if she would accept him) for 
every woman, a large percentage of women 
must engage in industry or take office; that 
it is creditable that they should do so; and 
that, having become thus independent units in 
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society, they are entitled to the privileges— 
or should be subject to the duties—of that 
participation in the conduct of the affairs of 
the community—that is to say, the ballot and 
what it implies—accorded to the other inde- 
pendent units, with not merely personal, but 
property rights to be safeguarded. 

You will, therefore, be accepted without 
demur. You will be welcomed. And there 
will be nothing in the general attitude of 
business or society to impair the high hope 
with which you leave here. 

But when you have entered upon the actual 
relations of business or office you will en- 
counter certain difficulties. You will find cer- 
tain limitations which seem to curtail that 
“fair chance” which you were led to expect. 
It remains a “fair chance” within your own 
sex; but it appears to be but a partial chance 
as against the other sex. It seems limited by 
some prejudice in favor of that other sex. If 
this exists, it can only be due to convictions 
based on observation and experience. Upon 


what superior traits of men, in business or 
office, is it based? 

You may well consider. 

The first is manliness. Now, this isn’t any 
quality or aptitude within the individual him- 


self. It is rather a certain bearing or relation 
between him and his “job,” him and his supe- 
rior, him and the occasion or the exigency of 
the moment. Its existence in the man assures 
that he will bear a large good or a large ill 
with equal steadiness; that he will accept the 
small ills as merely incidental—what the golf- 
ers call “rubs o’ the green”; and that, behind 
any act which affects him or his authority, he 
will recognize that there may be, there prob- 
ably are, considerations larger than himself, 
larger, perhaps, than his superior who makes 
the decision, and imperative upon the latter. 
That same manliness enables him not merely 
to accept a decision, but to abide by it; and 
similarly t» abide uncomplainingly by an un- 
derstanding in which he has acquiesced, even 
though he prove the loser by it. 

The absence of this, habitual, attitude in 
woman is not evident in her attitude towards 
the larger ills; for she bears keener ills more 
patiently and with greater fortitude than man. 
It is not serious in her attitude toward the 
larger good, should it come. But it causes 
her to be peevish toward the smaller ills and 
to distort them; it causes her to ascribe per- 
sonal, and, therefore, sinister, motives to offi- 
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cial action which affects her unfavorably, and 
causes her often to repudiate, after the event, 
understandings which have resulted to her 
disadvantage. She may have “overlooked” 
something, or she may merely have been too 
sanguine, and she wishes to “go back upon” 
the bargain. A man, in like case, may wish it 
equally. But he will not betray the wish. 
With him “a bargain is a bargain”; an under- 
standing, no matter how expressed, is a con- 
tract. And through the experience of centu- 
ries he has come to abide by his contracts as 
final. His manliness is bound up in them. 
To evade the consequences of them, to ask 
indulgence is, he would say, to “squawk.” 

But this isn’t because he is a man. It is 
only because this attitude has been developed 
in him by experience. There is no reason 
why it should not be equally developed in 
woman after a similar experience. Meantime, 
I mention it as one of those distinctions be- 
tween the sexes, considered characteristically, 
which you will find operative in the minds 
and the decisions of administrators, whose 
organization includes both men and women. 

The second characteristic distinction is a 
trait—it is sense of proportion. But this, also, 
and especially, is the result of ages of experi- 
ence in affairs. In certain fields it is the re- 
sult of mere culture—“the ability to see large 
things large, and small things small”; but in 
affairs it can come only through experience. 
And a sex which till recently has, as a sex, 
devoted itself to the particular and the per- 
sonal, inevitably carries into any new field of 
activity the same concentration and _allegi- 
ances. To it all is still detail; all the relations 
and motives are still personal. There is no 
wood, for the trees. And the trees them- 
selves signify, chiefly as they affect or are 
affected by certain human relations. 

Now, there is profit in this, of which I shall 
speak presently. The loss in it is that it sets 
the detail above the general result, the part 
above the whole. It prevents the particular 
individual from recognizing the relation be- 
tween his part and the whole; it causes him 
to exaggerate the fact of the moment, or 
the method that is habitual; and it renders 
him inflexible. As compared with men, women 
in business represent the inflexible; so much 
so that any administrator will tell you of his 
despair in persuading them to change a process 
or method, and very likely, of his final re- 
course to an appeal purely personal—which 
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succeeds, not because it conquers their convic- 
tions, but because, being women, it wins their 
sympathy. 

In so far as a defect, this inflexibility ac- 
counts, I suppose, for the failure of woman 
as a sex to develop, except within narrow 
areas, the inventive faculty; or in music and 
the arts, the creative faculty; or in adminis- 
trative work, to show what is called “initia- 
tive.” 


The characteristic of modern industry is 
organization. This means differentiation, 
which, in turn, means for any individual 
worker specialization in some detail which is 
subordinate to the whole, and yet contribu- 
tory to it. Now, in the handling of this de- 
tail as such, in the mastery of it, in consistent 
devotion to it, woman is superior to man. 
But in the sense of its larger relation, not as 
a fact in itself, but as part of a whole, she is 
still his inferior. She does not, as he must 
and does, so clearly realize that in such an 
organization the whole is not merely made 
up of its parts, but the effectiveness of the 


whole is conditioned by the efficiency of each 
of its parts; and, therefore, that an enlarge- 
ment or perfection of the whole requires, 


from time to time, a modification of each 
part, a readjustment of its relation with the 
other parts. The efficiency of an employee 
includes his ability to recognize this; his op- 
portunity lies in the recognition of it. It does 
not suffice that he should apply himself de- 
votedly to the detail assigned him, as such; 
he is also to view this detail in its larger re- 
lations, is to consider it in its contributory 
relations as it may affect the general results, 
increase or improve the output, reduce the cost. 

Now, this involves both insight and the 
power of generalization. And in neither, ap- 
plied to affairs, is woman as yet the equal of 
man. She immerses, enmeshes herself in the 
particular. Her treatment of this may be 
complete. But at any one moment she is 
bounded by it. A man may handle it less 
perfectly, and yet reveal in his handling of 
it a conception of its larger relations which 
will indicate his ability to handle a larger 
task. The woman may have the ability for 
the larger task, but it will not develop until 
the task is assigned. It awaits the need, and 
the proof of it awaits the call. 

That is why the call, to her, less often 
comes. For that indication of an ability be- 
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yond the job in hand is what is called “initia- 
tive.” No one can define more exactly what 
this is. But it is what every administrator is 
looking for in his subordinates, and it is the 
basis and the condition of promotion. An 
employee lacking it is not conscious of the 
lack; he is as little conscious of it as of his 
lack of sense of a particular color. Nor can 
it be proved to him by argument. He can 
rarely be satisfied of it by illustration. Mean- 
time, he doesn’t “get on.” He complains and 
asks, “Why?” He has done, done faithfully, 
everything assigned him, but still the same 
things continue to be assigned him—at the 
same salary; while A and 8, his one-time 
associates, have been advanced from one 
thing to another—larger responsibilities, 
larger pay. But they showed 7 
How could he show initiative when his work 


“initiative 


was so routine? 

Yet any administrator will tell you that 
there is not a position in his establishment, 
down to the humblest, not a work the most 
elementary and routine, where initiative can- 
not be shown. 

The head of a western corporation, having 
occasion to sign several thousand bonds in a 
New York banking house, called for a boy 
to blot his signatures. He was assigned six 
in succession, and only one satisfied him, so 
various may be the methods of so simple a 
process as applying a blotter to a slip of 
paper. How did the successful boy differ 
from the others? He could not say in par- 
ticular, only there was a “something” in his 
way of “handling the job” that was distinctly 
different. That boy seemed to “gauge” him, 
to discern whatever was peculiar in his man- 
ner and method, and to put himself into 
sympathy with these. The relation instituted 
became immediately harmonious, and the re- 
sult in proportion. Such was his explanation. 
Insight !—and yet in how seemingly trivial an 
affair. But trivial as it was, it satisfied this 
man of large experience that that lad would 
reach far, a judgment when he 
learned that he was a student of a western 
college, applying his vacation to earning his 
tuition fees for the ensuing year. 

The employee who doesn’t “get on,” and is 
told that the reason is because he lacks initia- 
tive, meets this explanation in different ways. 
The manly one returns to his task determined 
to throw himself into it with the same zeal, 
but also to project it; to 
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study opportunities of it in relation to that 
whole to which I referred, and to study his 
associates and their ways, who seem to be 
advancing more rapidly than he. He may 
succeed in imitating them; he may fail. It 
may not be “in him.” But at least he has 
met the issue in a manly fashion. In doing 
so he has gained the respect and the interest 
of his superior. 

The other way of meeting it, which is the 
despair of an administrator, is for the em- 
ployee to detect in the explanation of “lack 
of initiative” a mere subterfuge, and to see 
behind it as the real obstacles those sinister 
personal influences of which I have spoken. 
This disposition is, unfortunately, the more 
natural if he be a woman. Together with that 
inflexibility, that lack of elasticity, it accounts 
for the inferior ability of women in business 
or office to readjust themselves to their work, 
to vary and develop their relation to it, so as 
to offer evidence of qualities suited to a 
higher one; and it accounts, also, for the re- 
luctance of their chiefs to assign them to a 
higher, because, while a man might be so 
assigned as an experiment by which, having 
agreed, he will abide, a woman is apt, in spite 
of the agreement, to dispute the later judg- 
ment of her failure as also due to some in- 
disposition to grant her “a fair chance.” 

In general, this difference between men and 
women in their business or official relations 
may be summarized or explained as a differ- 
ence in equilibrium. The equilibrium of the 
man is dynamic, and therefore progressive. 
It is the result of constantly adjusting him- 
self to new conditions and new relations, of 
seeking to avail himself of new forces. The 
equilibrium of woman is still static—the sur- 
vival of ages of passivity in relations which 
were fixed, among conditions which were im- 
posed. Neither is a final characteristic of 
sex. If the former has come from experi- 
ence, the latter may yield to a similar ex- 
perience. 


But having thus far noted certain of the 
obstacles which you are to encounter in the 
competitions of business or office, let me 
turn, gratefully, to the offsetting assurances 
which you will carry with you. And especially 
those of sex. 

The largest success in business and office 
being conditioned upon qualities predomin- 
antly associated thus far with men, there is a 
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common assumption that when a woman en- 
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gages in industry or takes office she must 
take on certain traits distinctively masculine, 
and make place for these by laying off certain 
others distinctively feminine. Disbelieve it. 
And, understand, I am not referring to what 
are called “the graces of womanhood.” I am 
not proposing to sentimentalize about those. 
No woman consciously or deliberately lays 
them off. Folly if she did. They are an asset 
in business and office as they are anywhere 
else, and the loss of them is a complete loss; 
there is no substitute for them in anything 
that can be imitated from the other sex. 

The traits actually in question are rather 
such as I have attempted to describe as the 
product of the distinctive cumulated experi- 
ence of man in affairs. They are, in part, 
qualities within himself, but they are due also 
to a way of looking at things, an attitude, a 
relation, which from habit have become in- 
stincts. But they are not for that, essentially 
or in a congenital sense, masculine—not even 
the one of them which I have entitled “man- 
liness” ; for manliness in the sense in which I 
meant it isn’t masculinity, nor need men have 
any monopoly of it. So, certain of the other 
virtues which I have enumerated belong 
merely to the ethics of a business or official 
relation. And if there is a characteristic rela- 
tive lack of them in woman as a sex, this is 
but a present defect. 

But if woman has a defect of these virtues, 
she has also the correlative virtues of certain 
of these defects. The relative inability to 
generalize is due to an absorption in the par- 
ticular, which means a devotion which is in 
itself a virtue; the lack of sense of propor- 
tion which causes her to exaggerate the sig- 
nificance of the trivial, is due to a similar 
absorption and devotion; her occasional peev- 
ishness is the result of an absorption, a devo- 
tion, which has become excessive, so that it 
has worn upon her nerves and upset her bal- 
ance; the dread of change in any fact or 
method is due to loyalty to the thing which 
is, and to which she has dedicated herself; 
the instinctive reference to a personal stan- 
dard or motive is due to a similar loyalty 
otherwise directed. 

All these virtues, distinctively feminine, are 
assets. They are of great import in business ; 
and so far from laying them off, you should 
confidently hold fast to them. They have a 
substantial market value; and they have also 
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a tremendous social value. If they do not 
make for progress, they assure stability. © If 
in business or office they do not lead to pro- 
motion, they at least assure preference in 
the positions which are subordinate. They 
are, of course, static, rather than dynamic: 
they hold to that which is, the relation es- 
tablished against a new one proposed. But 
in business and in institutions, this side also 
must be represented; in society and in poli- 
tics it is essential. It is the conservative, as 
distinguished not merely from the progress- 
ive, but from the radical and the wilful. And 
as it is distinctively a feminine trait, it may 
be not merely a distinctive superiority of 
yours in the competitions of business, but 
your distinctive contribution to the welfare 
of society and the state. 

For the welfare of society and the state 
requires that what might be called the mas- 
culine and the feminine natures shall be 
equally operative, the former urging, the lat- 
ter restraining; that to the dynamic shall be 
opposed the static; to the progressive, the 
conservative; to the incessant disposition 
towards mere expediency, the constant re- 
minder of principle; to mere vigor, refine- 
ment; to the disposition to give things the 
preference over persons, that kind of loyalty 
which gives persons the preference over 
things; and, I may add, to the tendency to 
regard the personal and domestic virtues as 
of subordinate concern in affairs of state— 
insistence upon the home and family as the 
essential unit, and therefore the personal and 
domestic virtues as of the utmost concern. 
With the participation of women in the fran- 
chise, this latter insistence is to have a marked 
influence; and one cannot doubt that in the 
western states where the recall of magistrates 
is operative it will be exercised at the in- 
stance of women for the rebuke of defections 
in the incumbent, rather moral than political. 

To say that such qualities or instincts dis- 
tinctively feminine are to oppose those dis- 
tinctively masculine is not to say that they 
are to defeat them. They are to contend with 
them, but also to coSperate. They are com- 
plementary. And this contention, in ultimate 
coéperation, is but an enlargement in society 
of the contention in coSperation of identical 
qualities or instincts which goes on within 
the man himself; for any given man is one- 
half woman, as any given woman is one-half 
man. The difference is that in the latter case, 
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the contest being subjective, the issue is apt 
being 


to become confused; in the former, 
objective, it stands clear. 

I am therefore deeply serious when I say 
that the 


of these 


perpetuation, the confident assertion, 


feminine traits is of the utmost im- 
And they are of notable 
value to business and office. Every adminis- 
trator will tell you that, and of his frequent 
occasion for gratitude to them. 

The question for woman, looking to her 
own advancement, is, how, without diminu- 
tion of them, she may gain the balancing vir- 
tues which thus far, distinctively, she lacks. 

Now, as concerns the ethics, the need is 
merely to develop and apply in a special field, 
new to her, an ethical sense which heretofore 
she has exercised only in other directions. 
This is merely a matter of experience, de- 
veloped by noting the consequences of a fail- 
ure to exercise it. The experience itself de- 
velops a sort of instinct, which, once estab- 
lished, operates without the need of definition 
or argument. It calls into play what among 
men stands for “honor.” An illustration: a 
public cficial was once waited on by a delega- 
tion of women with a suffrage petition. He 
was asked to sign it. Without expressing 
opinion upon its merits, he remarked that it 
would obviously be improper for a public 
official to sign petitions to the legislature in 
matters not affecting his office. The justice 
of this view was at once accepted, and the 
delegation withdrew, apologetic. On the eve 
of the presentation of the petition, a letter 
from the proponents was published, setting 
forth that “the following gentlemen in favor 
of the petition” had to withhold their signa- 
tures because of official propriety; and his 
name and office were listed with the others. 


portance to society. 


Now, this was done in the most innocent 
good faith, the proponents being women. It 
would scarcely have been possible for them, 
being men. 

As to loyalty also. The mischief is not in 
the lack of it, but rather in the overintensifi- 
cation and misdirection of Loyalty is loy- 
alty, and always, from an ethical standpoint, 
admirable. But there are four kinds, or di- 


of it: there is loyalty to the person, 


rections, 


there is loyalty to the corporation or the 
state, there is loyalty to the fact—that partic- 
ular fact. the thing which is—and there is 


loyalty to the idea or ideal 
of these—to and t 


Now, with two 


person fact—highly ac- 
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tive, woman has as yet but imperfectly devel- 
oped the other two. Here patriotism in crises 
may be passionate and capable of extreme 
sacrifice; but it is apt to be induced by at- 
tachments purely local or personal. And in 
business or office it is not the larger whole 
which she keeps in view, an ideal of which 
she is conscious, but some objective detail. 

The ability to generalize is a condition of 
the largest success in business, but it is also 
a condition of efficiency in the smallest rela- 
tions. It includes the ability to project one’s 
self beyond one’s self and the particular. It 
requires, therefore, imagination. And imag- 
ination is a characteristic of all the great 
captains of industry. But it is also the dis- 
tinguishing trait of those in subordinate offices 
who adjust themselves in a harmonious and, 
therefore, progressive relation with their work 
and office. 

With some people it is undoubtedly born. 
But this is not to say that it may not be 
cultivated. And the means of cultivating it 
are especially two: contact with people, and 
contact with books; people as diverse as may 
be accessible, stimulating to new and varying 
sympathies; books as stimulating as possible, 
stirring sympathy as such, as well as diversi- 
fying the objects of it. And of these two, 
while the opportunities for the former must 
vary much with any particular woman, the 
opportunity for the latter is now equally open 
to all. 

So I come finally—as, perhaps, a librarian 
should and must—to books as the indispens- 
able aid to your future. And as these books 
are not the text-books of a mere craft—not 
the books training for a definite vocation, but 
those making for culture—I am free here, as 
elsewhere, to exalt them, to declare them also 
the indispensable. Free also to rejoice in the 
more general studies which you have pursued 
here, as, even with the end of a livelihood, 
also vocational studies. For, after all, technique 
—that is, mere expertness in the handling 
of method or mechanism—is the least of ac- 
complishments, intelligence the greatest. Tech- 
nique, merely as such, approximates the in- 
dividual to the perfection of a machine, but 
it cannot do more. Intelligence lifts him from 
the mechanical to the spiritual, from the par- 
ticular to the general, from mere fact to re- 
lations. 

And it also shows the fruit in him both of 
education and of culture; education which 
enables him not merely (as does a machine) 
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to do well the thing that he has been in the 
habit of doing, but also “to do well the thing 
that he has never done before”; and culture 
which, as I have quoted, enables him “to see 
large things large and little things small.” 
It is that latter which in business, as in mat- 
ters of taste, feeling and social conduct, as- 
sures him that sense of proportion which 
means sanity. And flexibility also. “Be sup- 
ple, David, about things immaterial,” enjoins 
the dominie upon David Balfour. Be supple 
about things immaterial, is the lesson that 
woman in business and office needs most of 
all to learn. 

In this view there is no study rightly pur- 
sued which is not vocational; and ‘for the 
larger vocations and the more progressive 
relations in any vocation, the more general 
studies may prove even more effective than 
those specifically vocational, just as a mind 
that is buoyant, elastic and capable of inde- 
pendent thinking is of more consequence in 
affairs than a mere memory stored with facts; 
and a character that is disciplined to initiative 
more practical than one equipped merely with 
ethical precepts. 

I trust, therefore, that of all the courses 
you have pursued here your gratitude will be 
not least to those which have not in them- 
selves represented any immediate utility; the 
more because, while the technique furnished 
by the others might be acquired through ac- 
tual experience, the peculiar service rendered 
by the general studies cannot. And you will 
not suppose or admit that this service is 
dubious merely because the particular subjects 
which they treat, or the particular facts which 
they convey, seem to have no direct applica- 
tion to business or affairs. No college grad- 
uate should need to be told that the process 
of mental, as of physical, digestion is not 
mechanical, but chemical—that it converts, 
and that, therefore, the effect produced may 
bear no likeness to that which has produced 
it. The humblest of illustrations satrsfies as 
to this—an ox in a meadow. The very type 
of muscular strength. But how produced? 
—by diet of ox? No; by diet of grass. 

There is predestination, perhaps. But in 
the case of studies, and the mind instead of 
the body, we have for our guidance decisions 
resting upon observation and experience; and 
the experience which has observed that the 
tendency of certain studies—history, science, 
mathematics, literature, languages—irrespec- 
tive of any exact knowledge conveyed, is to 
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enlarge the understanding, develop the crit- 
ical faculty, quicken the sensibilities, refine 
the taste, and in general to free the spirit to 
an independent exercise of itself, so that they 
may fitly be termed “liberal” studies (for this 
is their claim to that title); this experience 
still, happily, has weight against the superfi- 
cial assumption that only that preparation for 
affairs is “practical” which consists in doing 
precisely the thing which is later to be done 
for profit. 

This latter is not the conviction of men of 
affairs engaged in the largest operations. I 
have before me an address by such a one 
delivered to the graduating class of a school 
of technology—the words of an engineer ad- 
dressing prospective engineers. Let me read 
a passage from it: 


“You will soon find that many kinds of 
knowledge which you have perhaps consid- 
ered useless are important and essential in 
your professional work. It is a mistake made 
by most students, and I have no doubt many 
of you have made it, to think that the faculty 
of the school have introduced too many 
general studies into the course instead of giv- 
ing all, or nearly all, of the time to purely 
technical studies and practical work closely 
related to engineering. To those of you who 
have had this feeling, I would only say that 
your views will change as you go on, and in 
ten years from now you will think more of 
the judgment of the faculty in these matters 
than you do at present. There is no doubt 
that your instructors could map out a course 
which would turn out graduates who would 
be able to start in practical work with much 
more ease and readiness than you can; in 
fact, any boy who had spent the four years 
you have spent here, in the field or the 
draughting room, learning practical engineer- 
ing, would, other things being equal, be able 
to do routine work in an engineering office 
much better than you could do it; but, on 
the other hand, in a very few years you 
should be far ahead of him. In other words, 
your instructors have been wise to give you 
a broad and liberal training and to forego 
teaching you some of those things which would 
come nearest to making of you engineers at 
the time you finish your course in order to 
give you more of the broad and fundamental 
principles, the mastery of which will enable 
you in a reasonable time to become much 
abler and more valuable engineers than if 
your training here had aimed to teach you 
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the maximum amount of that kind of tech- 
nical information which is supposed to be 
most immediately useful to the young grad- 
uate. It is much better for you to have a 
broad, liberal education and a little engineer- 
ing knowledge when you leave here than to 
have a much greater amount of practical and 
technical knowledge without a liberal educa- 
tion.” 


\ notable declaration that, from a “practi- 
cal” source; and as it was issued on an occa- 
sion such as this, at an institution also pre- 
paring for vocation, I trust that I do no trea- 
son to your faculty in quoting it here. 

Of course, I am not contemning vocational 
studies. I am merely distinguishing them, 
end rejoicing that even here I am not called 
upon to sound a pzan in praise of them. You 
remember the old lady who was so glad that 
she didn’t like beans, for if she did she would 
undoubtedly eat them; and as she detested 
them, that would be very unpleasant! I am 
not quite in similar case, but | suppose we are 
both reactionaries, and open to all the oppro- 
brium (not political) which that term implies. 

I can’t quite believe, however, that with re- 
spect to studies there is even yet a really 
thick-and-thin progressive. When it comes 
to the last analysis, you will find him making 
distinctions which, consistently applied, would 
leave all the margin that the “older school” 
requires. The only really consistent vocation- 
alist is, in fact, the Fiji Islander, who eats 


the hearts of his enemies in the hope of ab- 
sorbing their spirit. He, at least, connects 
directly the results with the cause in its ap- 


parent manifestations. 

And if these general studies have such an 
utility ‘n their direct result, how signal their 
utility in the indirect! I mear in the inter- 
ests which they excite, the associations which 
they engender, the resources which they pro- 
vide. For among other service it is their 
possible one to give precisely that larger, 
wider, saner view which is to offset the ex- 
aggerations of detail; to cultivate perspective, 
the sense of proportion; and tc promote hu- 
mor, which, if not a condition, is apt to be 
an incident of it. The foundation laid here 
for the impulsive recourse to Looks—for an 
appreciation of them as such, for certainty in 
the choice of them, and for facility in their 
use—is, I still think, the most signal service 
and the most enduring which your college 
has rendered you; that and the community 
life, with the privilege of slowly maturing in 
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the helpful and stimulating personal contacts 
which are the privilege of four years in any 
academic institution. 

And I do not overlook the tact that certain 
of yeu are directing yourselves to careers in 
science, rather than to business or affairs. It 
is nw disparagement to science to say that it 
is “narrow”; for what is narrow may be also 
deep. And we have been reminded that “the 
sword of righteousness is also narrow, but it 
cuts exceeding keen.” 

But in proportion as the ways of science 
are narrow, its field more and more special- 
ized, its professional gaze absorbed, there is 
the greater need of an interest by the man 
of science in what is outside and beyond, and 
an initiative in seeking contact with it. In- 
deed, his largest results depend upon it; for 
they require in him an imagination which can 
be cultivated in no more effective way. 

To books, however, easily within your reach, 
there must be added another aid in the lack 
of which as a sex you are handicapped. This 
is health. For the intensity of women in 
office or industry, which may become hysteria, 
is apt to be the result of a stress which they 
are physically unable to bear, and which, ac- 
cordingly, their conscience transfers to their 
nerves. Their nerves were not meant to bear 
it, and inevitably give way under it. The 
remedies for this are too obvious to capitu- 
late. Let me only emphasize that of all those 
you seek, against such obstacles as you may 
encounter, none are more important to the 
final result. 


And so you go out to a world full of in- 
terest, containing many perplexities, but also 
many rewards. To those of you who enter 
the profession to which I belong, I have al- 
ready, in all that I have said, indicated some 
of the perplexities. I would gladly expatiate 
upon the rewards, if that would not seem too 
partial. They are the rewards incident to an 
altruistic service, which is none the less a 
public service in that it does not always 
carry what is called a public office. 

But, indeed, opportunity for public service 
is by no means limited to those in office. It 
is open to every one of you who enter upon 
affairs of any sort which involve relations 
with your fellows. And the reward, if not 
apparently direct, may prove sufficient in the 
mere zest of the service itself. 

You go out from here with certain expres- 
sions—“ideals,” etc.—conventional to such oc- 
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casions. And your experience with them will 
seem singular. At first, in your early con- 
tacts with life, they will be rudely shocked, 
perhaps ridiculed. And as, though seemingly 
true, they are not yet real to you, you will 
begin to doubt them. Later in life they re- 
vive and reassemble, and what are now to you 
mere formule become then fact. They have 
always been, and it is only the realization of 
them that has been deferred. The grateful 
realization of them later is one of the re- 
wards. There are analogies in nature: 

“Mysterious Night!—when our first parent knew 

Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue?— 

Yes, ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus, with the high host of heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have dreamed such darkness lay con- 

cealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun?—or who could find, 
While fruit and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind?” 

If some illusions must go, there are dis- 
coveries which take their place and compen- 
sate. These also are surprises. 

You recall the experience of Mrs. Mallet 
in “Roderick Hudson.” “Her marriage had 
been an immitigable error, which she had 
spent her life in trying to look straight in the 
face. . . But at last, as her child emerged 
from babyhood, she began to feel a certain 
charm in patience, to discover the uses of 
imgenuity, and to learn that, somehow or 
other, one can always arrange one’s life.” 

One can always arrange one’s life. Particu- 
larly if one be a woman; for deftness in that 
art, and patience in the practice of it, is the 
distinction of your sex. 

Kant found three questions which every 
human being puts to himself. “What can I 
know? What can I do? What may I hope 
for?” Of these, you have answered the first. 
You have material for answering the second; 
you go now to face th. — ird. Face it with 
confidence. The future contains the answer. 
And if its answer at first disappoint, or even 
seem wholly unresponsive, do not despond; for 
the answer that will finally come may prove, 
though different, even better than your hope. 
\nd if it thwart some apparently just ambi- 
tion on your individual part, it may, neverthe- 
less, make for the welfare of society, and in 
doing so will assure you the satisfaction of 
having contributed your necessary finite part 
to the infinite design. 
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CONSERVATISM IN 


Some of the leaders in the great library 
movement of the generation not yet passed 
seem to be saying that we have done with 
formulation of methods in library economy, 
and that what we now have before us is the 
development of larger systems of “codrdina- 
tion” and codperation in service. This broad 
and sanguine outlook accords well with the 
momentous present tendency toward the or- 
ganization and socializing of institutions. In 
this development the future of the library is 
immense. And it shall be attained mainly 
through organization, through system com- 
prising systems, and through established insti- 
tutions. But organization should not be al- 
lowed to crystallize into changeless forms 
about fixed axes; it should have analogies 
rather with living organisms, as a growing, 
functioning library life, responding to the va- 
ried stimuli, adapting itself to altered condi- 
tions, and assimilating new materials. In such 
growth some forms may seem relatively stable, 
while others seem transitory. Standards es- 
tablished in our generation give a smoothness 
to the currents of our progress; but, unless 
they have indeed the nature of stationary 
waves, through whose apparently constant 
forms the mobile human activities continually 
flow, they will be overcome by the onset of 
new and divergent forces in the world of 
unconservative, reconstructive men. 
American librarianship will remain, let us 
hope, a branching growth of vital forms, 
pruned from time to time for increase of 
fruitfulness. This may give “growing pains” 
to some of our brothers and sisters, but pain 
is incidental to growth when growth is most 
the manifestation of vigorous vitality. Amer- 
icans should not be astonished by a proposal 
to replace structures that have become in- 
adaptable to modern requirements. The in- 
dustrial corporations of our country, wholly 
economic in conservative 
of their establishments, it has been 
demonstrated to the business mind that effi- 
ciency and economy in competitive production 
depend upon improvement in the plant to keep 
pace with technical progress. 
Shall existing systems of library classifica- 
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LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


By Henry E. Buss, College 
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tion and notation be remodeled, or shall they 
be rebuilt? Here is an appalling question, an 
astounding alternative. To return from the 
figure of structure to that of growth, shall we 
prune, or shall we plant anew? We must 
prune for some years to come. But it were 
well, in the meantime, to plant nurslings for 
the future. 

Of all the forms of library system, classifi- 
cation most readily lends itself to comparison 
with a tree. It should have some of the per- 
manence of a tree, as compared with less 
durable growths. The trunk and main branches 
should stand for centuries; the lesser branches 
may fall in a generation or two; but the 
boughs and twigs that multiply should be re- 
peatedly pruned as the relations of specific 
subjects or the interests in the studies change 
from decade to decade. 

In many details, it is true, our schedules 
must be temporary, or else they may be in- 
correct. To be enduring, they should not be 
too elaborate with unnecessary minutie; they 
should not make too exact provision for the 
future; to be “expansive,” they should not be 
already expanded beyond their present effec- 
tive capacity and their future adaptability. It 
were better for American librarianship to 
have developed upon the basis of nineteenth- 
century science some simple, adaptable, truly 
expansive system, to which the details might 
be adjusted as required. The great libraries 
and the special collections may well elaborate 
their own expansions, as the Library of Con- 
gress and many others have done 


CLASSIFICATION BASED ON THE ORGANIZATION 


OF SCIENCE IS DURABLE 


Of the several misconceptions that have ob- 
scured the practical problem of library classifi- 
cation, the most pervasive is this, that the 
sciences is a tem 


main classification of the 


porary or 


shifting statement of current or 


even of personal views. As well might we 
argue that science itself is temporary or per 
sonal. There are, indeed, different r 
personal points of view, from which, as from 
the several hills of the landscape, the relations 

to be as various as the perspectives 


appear 
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are; but the map is permanent, almost change- 
less, and the mountains stand. 

Science is verifiable knowledge organized, 
or at least in process of being organized. It 
rests on generalizations and on classifications.* 
It is impersonal, not merely agreement of per- 
sonal views of phenomena. Its data are verifi- 
able by all normal minds; its concepts are 
maintained by a consensus; they inhere and 
cohere in the human intellect. Science is a 
gradual conceptual development, to educated 
men a common heritage. The fabric of so- 
cial and economic life is everywhere extended 
by the constructions of applied science, There 
is no distinction between knowledge and sci- 
ence, except in respect to method and organi- 
zation; all knowledge tends to become scien- 
tific. There is, furthermore, no separation of 
technology from science, for they are but hand 
and brain of the same body. More profoundly, 
there is not, there has never truly been any 
antithesis between philosophy and science, for, 
viewed historically, they are but stages of the 
same pursuit of knowledge, and, regarded 
logically, they are related, but as general to 
special, as the critical discussion of principles 
and categories is related to the superstructure 
of verifiable data reducible to definitions and 
laws. 

Classification is the prime operation in the 
organization of knowledze. From classified 
data knowledge proceeds to classified and cor- 
related concepts. The classification of the 
sciences is, therefore, virtually the cast of a 
recapitulation of the main concepts of science, 
with some regard to genetic and to logical 
relations; and the establishment of classifica- 
tions, whether of the whole of science or of 
special portions, is merely the recognition by 
the consensus that the cast is authentic, a 
convenient plan, or chart, by which the uni- 
versal field may be apportioned for study. 

Temporary it may, indeed, strictly speaking, 
be regarded, in so far as science, like other 
developments, has its history and shows 
change and progress; but, practically, the 
changes have been very gradual since the or- 
ganization of science during the past century. 
There has been no radical change in the 
fundamental classification of the sciences since 
the masterly synthesis of Herbert Spencer 
more than half a century ago. New branches, 
indeed, have arisen—seismology, genetics, avi- 
ation, and a hundred others. But the main 


structure stands, and seems likely to stand for 
centuries. Before Comte there was no classi- 
fication of the sciences, properly speaking, for 
they had not yet developed to the stage of 
synthetic and comprehensive organization. 
There were only the arbitrary, skew and dis- 
putatious arrangements of philosophers, first 
seekers of science, without instruments, lovers 
of knowledge, with some of love's blindness. 
Since Comte and Spencer, there have likewise 
been philosophers who have looked through 
science with love of a doctrine, and have 
evolved classifications more lovable than mar- 
riageable. But, as for librarians, without scien- 
tific purpose, or, it would seem, without sci- 
entific grasp—well, there are several systems 
elaborated in detail which have been deemed 
useful and adaptable, but which are not satis- 
factory, because they are not based upon the 
classifications of modern science. This has 
not been so apparent to the librarians of the 
past generation as it is becoming to those of 
the present, and is likely to become to those 
of the future. To be practical to-day and to- 
morrow, man must be scientific. 


SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


I would not place undue emphasis upon the 
worth of scientific classification to a library 
as an embodiment of literature. For the “lit- 
erature of power” classification has, indeed, 
less value than for the literature of knowl- 
edge; literary readers, artists and artisans de- 
sire chiefly that the books should be conven- 
iently arranged. Unscientific users, however, 
would be less troubled by a scientific ciassifi- 
cation than the ever-increasing body of scien- 
tific workers would be distressed by an 
unscientific distribution in the name of con- 
venience. The defense of scientific classifica- 
tion as a practical convenience in libraries 
may seem unnecessary for what may be said 
to be a foregone conclusion of modern libra- 
rianship, but it is called forth by the attitude 
of certain recent writers, who, without com- 
prehending the possibilities, have thought to 
discredit the undertaking of a practical system 
on a scientific basis. 

The classification of knowledge, of concepts, 
underlies its counterpart, the classification of 
literature, of books. This bibliographical 
structure, when adopted for libraries, is to 
be modified by the conditions of installation, 
adjusted to practical conveniences, and pruned 
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of unnecessary details and complications. To 
disregard the organization of knowledge, as 
does the system to which our criticism will 
chiefly apply, is to produce inadequacy that 
wili ultimately prove uneconomical. To bur- 
cen a classification for libraries with the in 
finitude of bibliographical subjects, as do the 
two more recent American publications before 
which I marvel, is to set the classifier in a 
very labyrinth of tangled labors which 
make a library a vexatious maze of interre- 
lated topics, too often misrelated. 


THE VALUE OF “BROAD CLASSIFICATION.” 


Let us consider some of our practical rela- 
tions to the users of books. Readers, admitted 
to a large collection, are lost in the woods, if 
the book notation and the shelf labels are not 
as simple as possible, and if related studies are 
not collocated so far as is feasible. The 
student, facing a range of shelves stored with 
a thousand books, them grouped, 
whether into small or large groups depends 
upon the definiteness or scope of his pursuit 
If particular books are wanted and are known, 
an author catalog and the call numbers would 
suffice. If, from the 
available resources on a specific subject is 
to be made at the shelves, a small group of 
books usually answers the purpose best, and 
it is for this that “close,” or subject classifica- 
tion is maintained. But if the object is study, 
research, or merely the incipient forms of those 
high occupations, the rambles of leisurely 
readers, the landfalls of youthful rovers on 
the wandering tides of thought, it soon be- 
comes evident that much of the authoritative 
or serviceable material is not in the specific 
works, but in those of broader scope, and that 
studies ramify into related subjects, whether 
science, history or art. Here arises the more 
general need for consistent broad classifica- 
tion underlying all close classification worthy 
of the name. The advocacy of “subject class- 
ification” misplaces emphasis hardly less than 
the cult of the “relativ index.” An index 
is an obvious necessity of any elaborate 
scheme of subjects and captions, and any in- 
dex that is not relative is—well, simply irre- 
levant. Good classification avails; poor classi- 
fications fails, and no index can make it good 
for this broad use. Where classification is a 
misfit to a body of science, it throws a multi- 
plicity of subjects into disarray, and the now 


wants 


however, a_ selection 
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indispensable index shows us only how many 
steps we have to take to gather together the 
scattered materials of our study 


SOME BLUNDERS TO BE AVOIDED 


Ihe dispersion of the local data of a de- 
scriptive science under the countries in a geo- 
graphical dispensation is maladroit where the 
studies pertain not to the localities, but to the 
On the other hand, the segregation 
under geography, travels, biography, etc., of 


science. 


contributory historical material relating chief- 
ly to the countries, or at least studied as na- 
tional, serves no convenience that compensates 
for the cost to the student. Then a good 
system would for the future avoid dispersion 
4 special biological studies under the tax 
onomic captions of botany and geology. Whe 

the several branches of a subject are sepa 
ated, the investigator may have to pass incon 
veniently from stack to stack. In the maz 

of the schedules printed by the Library oi 
instance, 
has its members scattered as follows: Chem 
try of Copper, QD181.Cg; Technology, TP 
245.C8; Metallurgy, TN870; Mining, TN440 
But the worst form of poor classification ex 


Congress the subject Copper, for 


ists where major sciences, long recognized as 
fundamental, as central, as comprehensive, 
receive scant recognition and have their sub 
jects scattered under contributory or related 
sciences, to which they can be subordinated 
only by a distorted view. Yes, this appli 

to the inhospitality of the Decimal Classifica 
tion toward the great sciences of biology, bio 
chemistry, geography, anthropology, folklore, 
psychology, theoretical sociology and theoret 


ical and social economics. These are not new 


sciences; they were already in view of the 


well-informed a generation ago. It is almost 
beyond belief that any classification that 
slights them to-day should not forthwith be 
discredited by scientific bibliography. But Dr 
Dewey has repeatedly disavowed scientific in 
tentions in his “practical” system. 


THE D. UNCHANGED. 


his discussion has been occasioned by th 
issue of the seventh edition of the Decimal 
Classification. A year prior to that event,’ 
there appeared a preliminary outline of a new 
classification for libraries, professing to have 
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a scientific basis and a simple notation... This 
nursling had hardly been planted in the 
drowsy late midsummer when it was bowed 
before a boreal breeze of chilling intent. In 
the next number ensued an examination of 
“the excuse” for new classifications, and some 
excuses were made for the “old classifica- 
tions,” especially for the D. C., which was 
at the same time trenchantly criticised. But 
the message of the writer seemed to be chiefly 
that the D. C. could be and should be “re- 
vised.” Some months later that well-timed 
proposition was answered by an absolute neg- 
ative from the head. The seventh edition had 
not remodeled its structure, nor even altered 
its rooms, and most of its revision consists 
merely of additional modern furniture, and 
in certain favored rooms superabundant detail 
of what, if I may be permitted the humor, I 
would term scientific bric-a-brac. 

The thousand subdivisions of the D. C. 
stand absolutely unchanged. Users of the sys- 
tem shall not be troubled to change the class- 
marks on their books in order to be up to 
date. If they do so, it is without sanction. 
Alteration, once begun, would never cease, 
and the system would become like the almost 
unrecognizable modifications that some uni- 
versity libraries have made of it.’ 


THE PROPOSED REMODELING. 


First, let us look to the order of the main 
obvious distortions have 
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besides, it is to be taken for granted, make 
hundreds of minor alterations in these classes, 
and also in the others. That would leave Sci- 
ence remote from Philosophy, to which it is 
so closely related; would separate Sociology 
by the 6s and the 7s from the sciences of 
Anthropology and Ethnology, upon which it 
depends no less than upon History; it would 
misrelate Philology and Religion, and would 
place Literature at dagger’s points with Sci- 
ence, and the Fine Arts in disgust rubbing 
shoulders with Sociology. Should we, then, 
be much better off than before revision? A 
more thorough revision had previously been 
suggested by the English librarian, Mr. Ber- 
wick-Sayers.* This would change six of the 
nine classes, removing perhaps half of the 
above objections, but not the separation of 
Science from Philosophy, and the placing of 
History and Sociology on the wrong side of 
the Fine Arts and Literature. In order 
to bring the main classes into a sequence with 
some resemblance to the modern classification 
of science, we should have to change all the 
nine classes except Philosophy. For compari- 
son the four synopses are outlined below in 
parallel columns. 
REVISION OF THE DIVISIONS. 

But supposing, for the sake of argument, 

that a scientific order of the main classes is 


inapplicable to library conditions or of less 
value than the order of minor branches, let 


classes. The ever 
Dewey Rider Berwick-Sayers Modern 
o General General. General. General. 
1 Philosophy. Philosophy. Philosophy. Philosophy. 
2 Religion. Religion. Religion.. Science. 
3 Sociology. Philology. Science. Anthropology and Sociol- 
4 Philology. Literature. Useful arts, ogy. 
5 Science, Science. Fine arts. History. : 
6 Useful arts. Applied science. Philology. Religion and ethics. 
7 Fine arts. Fine arts. Literature, Social sciences, special. 
8 Literature. Sociology. Sociology. Useful arts, 
9 History. : History. History. Fine arts. 


Philology, and the Liter- 
tures. 


long been familiar, as also have the criticisms 
of them. There are the absurd separations of 
Literature from Philology, and of Sociology 
from History. The proposed “revision” re- 
ferred to above would® change the 3s to 8s, 
the 8s to 4s, and the 4s to 3s; and would, 


Aug., 1910, Pp. 

2 For instance at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the modifications being _so numerous that I fear 
Mr. Dewey would have difficulty in recognizing it 
as an offspring. The 100, 200, 300, and 400 classes 
were entirely changed by the advice and assistance 
of the professors who used the classes.” L. 1., v. 26, 


p. 384. 


us see how much alteration is desirable in 
the arrangement of the divisions. For these, 
at least, no one, I think, will deny that good 
classification is a desideratum, the broad class- 
ification which we declared above to be so 
essential to research and to comprehensive 
study. There is not space to consider all the 
classes, but let us begin with the first. It is 
at once evident that, unscientific as the D. C. 


® Rider. L. 3., v. 35, P- 392- 
4 Library Assm, Record, v. 12 (1910), DP. 324 
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is avowedly, it is equally innocent of Philoso- 
phy. Was there ever such a mess in the name 
of Philosophy? As Mr. Berwick-Sayers puts 
it, “A more indefensible jumbling it would be 
difficult to discover.” Each critic may choose 
his bone to pick. To me the Sociology seems 
more toothsome even than the Philosophy. 
Then the Useful Arts, too, is a fine concoction. 
Without further comment, and without further 
alteration, the divisions of these three classes 
of the D. C. will be rearranged with some ap- 
proach to better classification, as follows. 
The original numbers, as rearranged, appear 
in the second column, opposite their respective 
captions. Comparison with the first column 
shows that in each of these classes nine of 
the ten divisions would have to be changed, 
27 in all, and even then we should not have 
good classification, for the apportionment is 
not judicious, and some of the captions are 
ill chosen. 

100 Philosophy, General, etc. 

110 Ancient philosophers. 

120 Modern philosophers. 

130 Philosophic systems. 


140 
150 Special topics. 
160 Mind and body. 
170 Mental faculties. 
180 160 Logic. 

190 Ethics. 


300 Customs, Folklore. (Ethnology) 
310 Statistics, 

320 Sociology. 

330 Associations, etc. 

340 Education. 

350 3 Political science. 

360 3 Law. 

370 Administration, 

380 Political economy. 2 
390 Commerce and communication, 


600 Useful arts. 

610 Agriculture. 

620 Domestic economy. 

630 Medicine. 

640 Chemical technology. 

650 Manufactures. 

660 Mechanic trades. 

670 Engineering 

680 Building. 

600 Communication and commerce. 


In Mr. Dewey's arrangement of the Useful 
Arts, the practical, unphilosophic class, how 
very unpractical it is to separate Building, 
690, from Engineering, 620, by such unrelated 
obtruders as Agriculture and Chemical Tech- 
nology ! 

In the divisions of Natural Science there is 
less disorder. The customary classifications 
in these more developed sciences were less 
difficult to adapt. But for their high speciali- 
zation close classification is requisite. The 
class, therefore, becomes almost as overcrowd- 
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ed as that of History. Physics has only one 
division; Electricity and Magnetism only two 
Electrical Engineering is 


subdivisions, while 


separated and cramped in a meager sub-sec- 


tion of the Useful Arst, 621.3; and the grow- 
ing literature of the Sun, and of Meteorology, 
must be crowded into sub-sections 523.7 and 
Astronomy is out of its modern place; 
it should follow Physics and Chemistry, and 
precede the more special science, Geology. 
Then albeit well-defined 
branch, it seems inadvisable to segregate in 
a separate division; for the special paleonto- 
logical studies are contributory either to geol- 
ogy or to phylogeny (morphology). This 
division might better be occupied by Geog- 
raphy, general and physical, or by Meteorol- 
ogy, or by General Natural History (so- 
called), subdivided by countries; or the bio- 
logical sciences might be moved up and 590 
might then become the foothold of Man (An- 
thropology and Ethnology,) straddled 
upon a half-bodied Biology with less seemli- 
ness than the half-human Centaur of myth 
To remodel this class would, therefore, require 
that from five to seven of its divisions should 
be changed. 

In Philology, the general and comparative 
studies may best be followed by the philologic 
the Sem- 
itic, and the non-literary languages—while the 
Indo-European languages had better be classi- 
fied, especially as culture studies, along with 
the literatures from which they are insepara 
ble. This rearrangement would change six of 
the ten divisions. Italian and Spanish, having 
been topsy-turvy in the upside down, would 
remain standing as the linguistic inversion 
reverted to its proper posture. From Religion 
and the Fine Arts, we for the present forbear. 
History, is more overcrowded than the 
little land of Belgium, or, I might say, than a 
New York block of tenements. It needs re 
building almost as much as it needs room. A 
dreary succession of names of localities, of 
personages, of periods and events, without 
proper provision for archxology, sources, 
archives, memoirs, etc., and with hardly a 
word anywhere for the modern studies of 
movements and of civilization, this is in keep- 
ing with the superseded conception of history 
The provision for literature is even worse 
What is the purpose of these lists of mames? 
Is it that the writings of authors and the 


551.5. 


Paleontology, 


now 


specialties—Sanscrit, Greek, Celtic, 
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writings about them may be kept together? 
If so, how comes it that Goldsmith appears 
first with the poets, then with the novelists, 
then with the essayists, though, despite his 
charming plays, he is not included with the 
dramatists? Where shall we place the biog- 
raphy and criticism? And no place is pro- 
vided for Shakespeare's poems, or for Dry- 
den’s plays. And shall the History of English 
Poetry be 821.09, and of English Drama 
822.09, and all the poetry come between them; 
and shall the history of the Ballads, together 
with the collections of ballads in 821.04, be 
separated from the general history of English 
Poetry, 821.09, by all the general collections 
of English Poetry, 821.08? And so through- 
out the interminable details. Is this a classi- 
fication for libraries and for literary students? 

To recapitulate with regard to the divisions: 
In the five classes examined above, “revision” 
would require the change of from thirty-five 
to forty of the fifty divisions; and this with- 
out remodeling History and Literature, which, 
indeed, require very different treatment than 
they have in the D. C. In Mr. Berwick- 
Sayers’ order, the classes, Sociology, Science, 
Useful Arts, Fine Arts, Philology and Litera- 
ture, would be transferred entire; to these 
sixty divisions should be added the nine of 
Philosophy; so that we should then have 
sixty-nine of the ninety divisions to change, 
and still have Anthropology to provide for, 
and History and Religion and Generalia to 
revise. The thing is plainly impossible. 

If the modern classification of the sciences 
should be used as a basis for revision of the 
D. C., all the main classes, except Philosophy, 
would be shifted, and in Philosophy all the 
divisions except the first would be changed, 
as was indicated above; that is, eighty-nine 
out of the ninety divisions (excepting the 
class for the general) would have to be 
changed and the books re-marked. Few, or 
almost none, of these alterations are due to 
recent changes in science. 

Is this astounding conclusion fairly justifi- 
able by the facts? The writer would not have 
believed it before he made this study, and he 
hardly expects others to accept it until they 
have likewise examined the schedules and 
compared these statements with the facts. 
Most competent classifiers will, I think, admit 
that all or nearly all the changes indicated are 
really desirable for a developed library, if 
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classification is to serve as it should serve, and 
be what its advocates claim it to be. And 
what good librarian is not now an advocate 
of classification, both broad and close? There 
may be easier adjustments in “revision” that 
would satisfy fairly well. Some classifiers are 
less precise than others. This one has tried 
not to be overprecise, and would not appear 
to have overdrawn his argument. He does not 
state that eighty-nine of Dr. Dewey’s divisions 
are errors, or are out of order, but that the 
single purpose to arrange them according to 
the consensus of modern science, or at least 
to a very defensible statement of it, and ac- 
cording to the principles of good classification, 
leads to this conclusion, and shows us that 
Dr. Dewey is right in taking the stand that 
the Decimal Classification is not to be revised 
or altered or remodeled. Indeed, it would not 
pay to rebuild it from such materials. The 
truth is that librarians have not faced these 
facts. Are they willing to face them now ? 


THEN THE SUBDIVISIONS! 


But some would deny the value of basic 
broad classification, asserting that the order of 
classes and divisions is unimportant. They 
would admit, however, the utility of close 
classification. Dr, Dewey’s subdivisions and 
the decimal sub-sections would doubtless show 
a much smaller percentage requiring altera- 
tion than we have found desirable for the 
divisions; yet the proportion would, | think, 
be hardly less prohibitive. A few examples 
will indicate that if “revision” balked at the 
unmanageable classes and divisions, it would 
still have the numerous subdivisions to cope 
with. 

Methodology, 112, stands misplaced between 
Ontology and Cosmology, and remote from 
Logic, 160, of which it is usually regarded as 
a part. Epistemology, which should be the 
caption of 121, does not appear even in the 
Index. The great science of Psychology does 
not receive recognition as a unitary science, 
the name appearing only as subordinate to the 
now superseded term Mental Faculties, and 
under that only the philosophic aspects are 
provided for, while the physiological investiga- 
tions, which constitute a most important part 
of the modern science of Psychology, are rele- 
gated to the Medical sciences as useful arts, 
along with the Human nervous system. Even 
the comparative psychology of animals is 
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placed in this Art, with a long tail to its mark, 
612.82131, which is further subdivided. Race- 
psychology, Folk-psychology and Anthropo- 
logical Psychology appear nowhere, not even 
in the Index. 

The relations of science to philosophy and 
to technology are not to be discussed at this 
writing; so to what was said before, I will 
merely add that General science and General 
philosophy should be placed in proximity, and 
the philosophy of special sciences and subjects 
should in a practical classification come under 
Under Science, there should 
be a caption for Applied science and for Poly- 
technics, but the special] scientific technologies, 
so closely related to the several sciences, may 
usually best be classified along with those 
sciences; for instance, Chemical technology 
with Chemistry, Electrical technology with 
Electricity, Practical optics with Geometrical 
optics, etc. But this tendency should not be 
carried to the extremes presented by Brown's 
Subject Classification, in which Music, for in- 
stance, is subordinated to Acoustics, and Ag- 
riculture to Botany, this seeming the chief 
fault of that interesting English system. The 
less scientific technologies, or arts, such as 
Building, Weaving, etc., should be classified 
together as a residual class, Useful Arts, but 
understood as not comprehensive. These 
statements foreshadow that the reclassification 
of Dewey’s classes 1, 5 and 6, entire, is de- 
sirable on other grounds than the mere order 
of the divisions as criticised above. It has 
been indicated that Philology, Literature and 
History should likewise be wholly reclassified, 
not merely on account of the divisions, but 
because of inadequate treatment not proper 
to the subjects. 


those subjects. 


SCIENCES MANGLED. 


Then the great science, Anthropology, cen- 
tral, comprehensive, is it conceivable that a 
classification should have so ignored this sci- 
ence, and so scattered what it has shown of 
it? It turns up first like an afterthought 
added to the caption Mind and Body, 130; 
there some of the mental aspects merely, some 
topics of Psychiatry, and an expansion of 
Child study appear, all of which belong not 
with the topics of general philosophy and met- 
aphysics. Another part of the science is mis- 
placed upon the first three divisions of Biol- 
ogy, as Prehistoric Archeology, Ethnology 
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(in the antiquated sense), and Natural His- 
tory of Man (another antiquated term); afid 
by a strange General Biology, 
Biochemistry, Comparative Physiology, etc., 
which should occupy these divisions, are 
translated to the useful art of Medicine, to- 
gether with Human Anatomy and Physiology 
and the bulk of Physical Anthropology, as if 
these studies belonged especially to the med- 
ical profession. Physical Anthropology should 
be at the end of the taxonomic series of nat- 
ural science. Culture (or Ethnic) Anthropol- 
ogy, the modern Ethnology and Ethnogra- 
phy, also the newer Anthropo-geography, are 
absent from the schedules. Folklore, a highly 
developed and classified study, is found in part 
only as two incongruous appendages of the 
Class Sociology, so-called. The other remains 
of this mangled science I leave it for some 
friend of the D. C. to discover by the Relative 
Index or otherwise. The relations of Folklore 
to Mythology and Comparative Religion, and of 
Religion to Anthropology, are entirely ignored. 

But it is in another branch of the Anthro- 
pological sciences (or Humanities) that the 
disorder is most grievously manifest. In all 


perversity, 


these studies good classification is of especial 


Adminis- 
Science, 


value to students. Law, 340, and 
tration, 350, should follow Political 
320, of which they are a part, and the mis- 
placed and cramped Political Economy, 330, 
should come afterwards with Commerce, 380. 
Banks, 332, is separated from Finance, 336, 
by Land, 333, which is thus separated from 
Capital, 331, to which Production, 338, should 
also be collocated. Codperation is misrelated 
in the midst of these subjects, and so is So- 
cialism, which, being broader than its eco- 
nomic side, should be rather in Sociology or 
in Political Science. Insurance, 368, though 
from one point of view a social institution, 
should rather, for practical reasons, be collo- 
cated with Banking, 332. Education, even if 
regarded as a Social institution, should cer- 
tainly not be placed in the midst of the frag- 
ments of Political and Economics. 
Metrology is a method of physical science and 
should not appear as Weights and Measures 
(the olden term) under Commerce, in 389 
None of the theoretical topics of pure sociol- 
ogy are provided for; nor are those of pure 
economics. 

Classical Philology appears only as a sug- 
linguistics, and 


Science 


gested appendix to Greek 
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Romance Philology as an appendage to Latin 
linguistics The Slavonic and Semitic have 
inadequate space; the Russian, the Hebrew, 
the Arabic literatures are almost ignored, as 
are also the Sanskrit and the Persian. 

It is not surprising to find a compilation 
that is so incorrect and inconsistent in its 
structure also unequal, incomplete and inade- 
quate in its details. Geodesy belongs under 
physical geology, rather than under practical 
astronomy. In a scheme of modern mathe- 
matics, Calculus would be associated with 
Higher Algebra, rather than separated from 
it by Geometry. Molecular Physics, 539, 
might better be collocated with Heat, 536, 
while Light, 535, might then be next to Elec- 
tricity, 537. Such an important group of sub- 
jects as Radiation, Electro-magnetic theory, 
Radioactivity, Light pressure, are all lacking 
even in the Index. Aerodynamics, Aeronau- 
tics, Aviation, Automobiles, appear only in the 
Index, and many subjects of recent interest, 
Hydroplanes, Finger prints, Genetics, Muta- 
tion, Plant breeding, Concealing coloration 
and Mimicry in animals, and Autointoxication, 
appear nowhere. Mendelism does not appear 
under Heredity in Biology, but is referred by 
the Index to the Physiology of plants only. 
Cytology should be in the Index and should 
appear after Cells, 576.3, as the established 
name of that study. There is no place for 
Bacteriology in general, but only for the 
botany of Bacteria and for the pathological 
studies. The rapidly expanding literature of 
Forestry has only one tiny sub-section of 
Fruits and orchards, as 634.9. 


DISPROPORTION. 


This brings us back to the question of pro- 
portion. It was not ingenious to assign as 
much space to Philosophy as to Natural Sci- 
ence, and as much to Fine Arts as to History; 
as little to the History of Europe as to Land- 
scape Gardening; as little to the History of 
England, 942, as to Private Grounds, 712; as 
little to Physics, 530, as to Metaphysics, 110; 
as little to Economics, 330, as to Devotional 
religion, 240. Needlessly long classmarks are 
the inevitable result. Small libraries using the 
abridged edition may get along with three or 
four figures, but the larger libraries, with 
moderately close classification, soon require 
five to seven figures, even if they do not adopt 


the special mnemonics. The writer's ideas on 


economy in notation are stated elsewhere." 
THE SEVENTH DECIMAL AND THE TENTH. 


Another form of disproportion is the over- 
elaboration of some branches and the stunted 
development of others. Why should the im- 
mense literature of Law be crowded into one 
division, 340, with less development (less than 
two pages) than the smaller and less special- 
ized literatures of Administration (six pages) 
and Education (seventeen pages)? Still more 
disproportionate is the excessive topical elabo- 
ration of other subjects, e. g., Young Men's 
Christian Associations, 267.3, under which we 
have three decimal places for three pages of 
smal] type, twice as much detail as there is 
under Law. Then in the sciences and tech- 
nologies there are excessive expansions, which 
may be of value to certain societies or bibli- 
ographical agencies, which may be requisite 
for the full international bibliographical data, 
or for the research notes of specialists, but 
which should not burden the schedules of a 
general system for libraries. For instance, 
under Electrical Engineering, the mark, 
621.31453, is for Magneto Potential Regulators, 
which is rather special. Another instance, 
611,737. Muscles of the upper extremity, is sub- 
divided two places farther, so that 611.73769 
stands rather self-consciously for the Extensor 
of the Index Finger. What library is ever 
likely to have a group of books, or to mark 
a batch of pamphlets by this long-tailed num- 
ber? Well may our extensor be directed to 
point out this extremity of subdivision. [But 
this is not the worst: under 612.014, Human 
physiology of cells and organisms [sic], «are 
a page and a half of fine print running into 
seven decimal places, most of which, as was 
said before, belong under General Piology 
and Biochemistry; for instance, Pltysiological 
effect of x-rays, which is important enough 
to have a shorter mark, tries to look human 
with 612.0144811 appended to it, while the 
Effect of X-rays on Sight trails its weary 
length as 612.0144811084. This tail would 
surely have to be curled up on the back of 
any book. Is not this the insanity of nota- 
tion? Such mnemonic fantasies are, of course, 
not inevitable obsessions of the system; they 
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ecember, 
are the high-flown filigree jubilant ar- 
tistry. 

The foregoing facts and fancies being true, 
it seems fair to assert that the Decimal Classi- 
fication is in some respects as unpractical as 
it is in others unscientific. Its basis is wrong; 
its notation is long; the structure in which so 
much furniture is placed is not 
strong. Any necessary shifting that the prog- 
ress of science may require is likely to pro- 
duce an avalanche of tiles from the roof. 

Admirers have called the system adaptable. 
We have seen how it has adapted itself to 
modern science and to specialized bibliog- 
raphy. Its adoption and elaboration by the 
Institut International de Bibliographie was for 
many not easy to understand.’ No other sys- 
tem, complete and indexed, seemed so avail- 
able. The Arabic notation is foreign to no 
nation. Moreover, the service is not the same 
as that of libraries. The chief interest being 
specialization, broad classification and the col- 
location of subjects may have seemed less 
important. This difference in purpose seems 
not always to be realized by librarians speak- 
ing of this matter. The International Catalog 
of Scientific Literature, however, rejected the 
Decimal Classification with the others pro- 
posed.” 


movable 


RECLASSIFICATION FEASIBLE 

These arguments would not urge the re- 
classification of libraries where that need has 
not yet been felt, nor would it seek to subvert 
any system where it is serviceable. But how 
few highly developed libraries employ the 
D. C. without much modification and much 
dissatisfaction’ with it, even as modified? Li- 
brary buildings, when outgrown or antiquated, 
Are we so partial that we 


million for architecture 


are supplanted. 
would spend half a 
while we refuse to appropriate a few thou- 
sands for the interior reconstruction of our 
true temple of knowledge? The cost of re- 
classifying chiefly in changing the 
marks on the backs of the books and on the 
But how shall we change the marks 
without marring the backs of the books? This 
technical problem has already presented itself 
definitely to librarians and to 
and its solution may, therefore, be expected 
Good progress has already 


consists 


cards 


bookbinders, 


at no distant date. 


* Dieserud. 
Adler. Philadelphia 
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Conference, p. 
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been made On cards and 


wit books, one neat and simple means U/iat 
unobjectionable is a white gummed |abel 
covering the old mark and with the new mark 
written on it. Paper labels on the backs of 
books are easily removable, and over marks 


in gilt or in ink a small label of leather may 


seems 


be skilfully applied. Does even the most con- 
servative that we shall forever ad- 
here to the classifications and notations now 
in vogue? Library economy should be, should 
have been, developed this 
problem 

Goed classification is now recognized as an 
economy in service.” Its educational value, 
moreover, is appreciated by the best members 
of a library’s constituency. It dignifies the 
library as an embodiment of knowledge. It 
would, indeed, justify some expense two or 
three times in a century. Harvard University, 
it was announced some months ago, would re- 


conceive 


with regard to 


catalog its libraries at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. Does this large figure include re- 
classification? The question has been 
before the University of Chicago. And there 
are others. The longer the change is post- 
poned, the more it will cost. 


Same 


Bad classification is a reproach to librarian- 
ship, a profession now regarded with too little 
respect by the learned. A reputation is to be 
redeemed. This may not be put too strongly. 
Scientists would derive more benefit from l- 
brary classifications if they had more respect 
for them; and they might have, if the D. C. 
had evinced more regard for s “Tt is 
an unsettled question whether eternal war 1s 
and libraries.” 


ence 


foreordained between science 
So wrote some scientist, commenting on the 
Library of Congress classification of the Social 
“Classification there mu 


Sciences.” st be,” im- 


patiently he continues, “but in the case of 
every vital science it seems impossible to pro- 
books which is not 
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thing to be sought is a rational plan whereby 
the various classifications now in use in dif- 
ferent sciences may be unified or brought into 
a working relation with each other and with 
book classification. Here is a fruitful field. 
Who will enter it?”” 

Several years before, Mr. Dieserud, writing 
on the Decimal Classification and on revision 
of it, emphasized the need thus: “The Amer- 
ican library profession is assuredly now capa- 
ble of developing something better, and owes 
this to its own reputation as well as to the 
numerous libraries that are soon to be es- 
tablished... .”” It seems time that we should 
consider what can be done for the future in 
this matter of paramount importance. If we 
perforce standardize the Decimal Classification 
and the complicated book notations now in 
vogue, we may, indeed, suffer the verbal casti- 
gation of our posterity. 


No words of commendation have modified 
these criticisms, because the recognition or 
praise of good qualities is aside from the pur- 
pose, which is not to estimate, but is chiefly 
to show that revision of the Decimal Classifi- 
cation is not feasible, and that a better system 
is desirable and is feasible. The conclusion 
would not be altered by a juster balancing of 
merits against faults. But really it appears 
that in nearly every principle of good classifi- 
cation this system is deficient and that much 
of its praise has been undeserved. It has been 
shown that it lacks order and codrdination 
and consistency with the classifications cur- 
rent in the sciences; that it fails in collocation 
and in adaptability; that it really lacks the 
simplicity and brevity of notation for which 
it has so often been praised; that it lacks pro- 
portion, moderation in detail, and therefore 
economy in handling; and that it even lacks 
proper completeness in its extensive index. 
What, then, has it? It has very much in its 
index, and much is to be commended in some 
of its special expansions. Its especial credit 
is that it has been the first great embodiment 
of the principles of relative location and ex- 
pansibility. Its main value abides in the aid 
that it has rendered to thousands of librarians 
and students, who have found it indeed ser- 
viceable 

Destructive criticism is less pleasant to the 


11 A. H. Hopkins. L. 3., v. 27, Conf., p. 16, 
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writer than constructive work. But a sense 
of duty dominates this purpose, and an in- 
terest in the progress of an art, for library 
classification, however scientific, is an art 
rather than a science. However strong the 
condemnation of the Decimal Classification 
may be, its compiler is above any discredit. 
His service to librarianship, extending to 
many matters besides classification, has been 
constructive in the highest degree. His broad- 
ening influence has furthered a development 
largely effective in the progress of humanity 
and far greater than any system of classifi- 
cation. 


INDEXING AND CARE OF PAM- 
PHLETS* 


My knowledge of libraries, especially the 
state libraries, emphasizes the fact that in 
many cases the pamphlets are non-accessioned, 
unclassed and unassorted; are laid aside for 
special treatment; relegated to the obscure 
part of the building, and are frequently dis- 
carded as of no special value to the reader. 
There comes to the library in paper covers 
the essential and the uwunessential, the per- 
manent and the ephemeral, the valuable and 
the worthless. The librarian must make a 
choice. Shall he treat the pamphlets in the 
same way as books, or shall he arbitrarily 
divide in two groups the bound volumes and 
paper-covered pamphlets? 

Justin Winsor stated, in 1878, that “ther: 
are no considerations except economy fo: 
treating pamphlets other than books; and 
the users of a library are never thoroughly 
equipped for investigation so long as any dis- 
tinction is made between them.” This pre 
cept, laid down by the revered head of th 
Harvard Library, is undoubtedly true; but i: 
more especially applies to the Library of Con- 
gress, the larger public libraries, the libraries 
of the great universities and the specific col- 
lections, like the John Carter Brown and the 
American Antiquarian Society. 

Many of the state libraries are becoming 
specialized libraries. They are amassing the 
literature of political science, sociology and 
legislation. They are securing the material 
that affects the relations of the government 
and the people in all its broad ramifications, 
and to this end the pamphlet must rank with 
the book, but not all pamphlets. There must 
be a sifting process and an occasional re- 
sifting, so that only the finer grains will find 
lodgment. The old story of the wheat and 
the chaff. 

The first decision affects the entrance of 
the pamphlet to the library. Shall it be duly 
and properly accessioned; shall it be entered 
on a special book; shall it be given an entry 

* Read at the National Association of State Libra 
ries meeting, Ottawa, June 29, 1912. 
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card, or shall it be deposited in the library 
and totaled at the close of the library year? 
We prefer the second method, using for the 
purpose a lined record book, double-page 
entry, with numbers written or stamped there- 
in. To distinguish from book accessions, we 
enter by yearly serial number, 12-61 consti- 
tuting the sixty-first pamphlet received in 
1912. The numbers find their place on shelf- 
list cards as well, as author cards, and the 
method has given satisfaction. 

Considering for the present the pamphlet 
treated as a pamphlet, one has a wide range 
of filing methods, which include type of re- 
ceptacle, material, covering and position of 
file, location of pamphlet within file, special 
covers and equipment. 

The determination regarding selection of 
the various forms would depend upon the 
relative value of pamphlets, usage, compara- 
tive cost of different systems and amount of 
funds available for the purpose. The type 
of receptacle may be a drawer, a tray, a case 
or a box. The terms are interchangeable to 
some extent, but in this article a drawer is 
considered as built into a frame, a tray as 
separately filed on a shelf, a case as the com- 
mercial name for pamphlet boxes, and a box 
as two parts with a separable cover. The 
material may be metal, wood, junk board, 
chip board, tag board or paste board, and the 
covering may be buckram, cloth board, paper 
or even leather. 

The position of the pamphlet files would be 
The location of pam- 


determined by demand. 
phlet within the file according to the type of 


file, either flat or vertical. The latter position 
could be either upright or on the side and the 
exposed portion of the pamphlet, either top, 
back edge or face of title-page, according to 
the nature of the receptacle. 

Special covers and mounts could be used 
in connection with any method of filing and 
the equipment, such as labels, guides, follow 
blocks, lettering and tabs, would depend upon 
utilization and local conditions. The drawer 
files as a rule are governed by demands of 
space and usage, and in a similar way the 
position of a pamphlet is optional, although 
for most purposes the back edge of pamphlet 
should be exposed when drawer is open. One 
type recently noticed files pamphlets flat, and 
upon pulling the drawer forward a clever 
hinged device placed contents in upright posi- 
tion for easy consultation 

The wood or metal trays are useful where 
elaborate cabinet work is not required. One 
librarian used for Library of Congress cards 
metal trays placed on shelves in stack, and 
found them more economical than regulation 
cases of equal capacity. The wooden tray is 
also available for transfer of pamphlets, stor- 
age of broadsides and loose papers. We have 
found these trays most valuable, and have ob- 
tained several with finger grips and a splay 
of one inch to facilitate assorting 
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Che pamphlet cases are sold in various types 
and styles, and the commercial grades are 
familiar to most librarians. One serviceable 
type sells for twenty to twenty-five cents a 
box, according to size. It has a front flap 
with index on inner edge, hinged side and 
rounded back. Frequently the local box 
maker may be able to pattern a box accord- 
ing to your own designs at a reasonable price. 

As the researches for this paper are largely 
personal experiments in the Rhode Island 
State Library, may | be permitted to recount 
the methods adopted in that library 

The pamphlets received are either treated 
as books and sent to their proper place, or 
considered as pamphlets and given special 
treatment according to the ‘ To this 
end we have arranged a series of sorting 
trays 4 inches high, inches wide and 12 
inches deep, open at the top and made ot 
chip board covered with light weight buck- 
ram. These trays are shelved near the acces- 
sion desk, and all pamphlets filed therein are 
assorted under several groups. These groups 
are designated by letters, as follows; A-—bib- 
liography ; B—biography ; C—city documents; 
-—laws; P—Providence; R—Rhode Island; 
S—special commissions and conferences; U— 
United States; X—serials ; Y—year books, and 
Z—-non-serial and miscellaneous. In the series 
X, Y, and Z the pamphlets are grouped under 
these subjects, according to their origin, 
either from associations or issued under state 
auspices. 

As occasion demands the contents of these 
trays are classified and treated according to 
the special letter. The A and FE} material 1s 
placed on reference, the C material trans- 
ferred to the city document collection, the L 
pamphlets to a classified law file, P and R 
material to the Providence and Rhode Island 
collections, respectively, the S pamphlets to a 
series containing special legislative reports 
municipal investigations and studies by com 
missions, the U series to the United Stat 
department set, and the X, Y, Z material to 
pamphlet boxes denoted by special color 
These pamphlet boxes are made of junk board 
with buckram back and with 
heavy paper. 

Such material of 
Reference Bureau 


sides cr vered 
value to the 
outside of the classified 
law series is filed vertically in special tray 
These trays are similar in construction to 
the sorting trays recently mentioned, and are 
of the following dimensions: 10 in. high, 7! 
in. wide, 12% in at the top. The 
pamphlets are ttically without 
special covers, and as they are loosely filed 
can be and consulted with readin 
They are arranged under the decimal classifi 
cation, with a distinctive colored label. If a 
pamphlet which is of a serial nature is taken 
from any one of the other files a dummy i 
placed in the serial box, thereby indicatine 
the transfer. All serials and annuals are 
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carded, but no shelf entries are kept except 
for the Legislative Reference Bureau pam- 
phlets, which are listed on sheets by subject 
classifications, 

The remainder of the pamphlets in the 
main room are all filed in wooden drawers 
and trays. We have made a specialty of the 
topic laws issued by the several states which, 
on account of their scant pagination, their 
irregular size and their frequent reprinting 
require special treatment. They are arranged 
in removable drawers in Gaylord photo mount 
binders 10% in. x 7%in., vertically filed and all 
pamphlets adjusted to the standard height. 
Oversize or cloth bound laws are filed in 
adjacent shelves and dummies inserted in 
drawers. 

As the material is entirely arranged by 
states, special buckram tabs are affixed on the 
back in such manner as to show above the 
back when the binder is in a vertical position. 
As each tab is three-quarters of an inch wide, 
the full width of the binder contains space for 
twelve tabs, thus the forty-eight states can 
be arranged in four rows, and the eye looking 
down across the vertical rows of binders can 
ascertain at a glance the exact location of a 
given pamphlet issued by a state on a speci- 
fied subject. The binders are affixed by means 
of a special spacing guide whereon are con- 
tained the names of all the states. This same 

inciple is applied in other parts of the li- 
rary to other vertical files, such as town tax 
books and telephone books. Other drawers, 
12% in. x 12% in. x 10% in., contain space for 
clippings mounted on card stock and filed 
vertically. 

Other cases containing drawers of similar 
construction are used for the housing of con- 
gressional pamphlets, legislative bills of va- 
rious states and similar documents. The 
series of departmental bulletins and circulars 
of the United States are arranged vertically 
in standard cabinets. The legislative bills of 
Rhode Island are placed in trays especially 
devised for the purpose. The trays are of 
whitewood with oak front, open at the top, 
and provided with finger grips to facilitate 
lifting from the shelf. The current legisla- 
tive bills of Rhode Island are filed in display 
cases with special pockets for each bill. 

For storage of duplicates and unimportant 
pamphlets we use cheap chip board boxes with 
covers 10% in. x 7 in. in three widths, and 
pencil the contents on the end. We also use 
this stock for shipping documents by mail 
For surplus stock we use cracker boxes with 
hinged covers, easily obtainable at a low rate 
Oversized pamphlets are stored in special 
trays made of cloth board and chip board. 

It should be noted that the depth of shelv- 
ing the library (12% in.) regulates in part 
the size of all files and cases. 

Various label devices are used according to 
need, brass plates in the vertical files, com- 
bination drawer pulls in the wooden trays, 
light metal combination pulls on the cloth 
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trays and paper labels on the pamphlet cases 
while in some instances white ink is applied 
directly to the box. 

The cost may be of interest, and for the 
purpose of comparison a standard of filing 
for one foot is used. The more expensive 
cabinets used for vertical filing cost $2.83 per 
foot. The drawers used for the topic laws 
involved an expense of $2.44 per foot; the 
clipping drawers at the rate of $3.42 per foot. 
The trays used to file legislative bills of Rhode 
Island cost without the hardware $1 per foot 
The sorting trays at the rate of 52 cents per 
foot, and the pamphlet cases 43 cents per 
foot. The chip board boxes in the three 
widths, one, two and three inches, required 
an average expenditure of 27 cents per foot. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from 
these figures are the comparatively small ex- 
pense of the sorting trays. Made in a durable 
manner they are easily handled and in addition 
occupy every available space on the shelf. 

We catalog and file in the stack all annual 
reports of departments of the various states, 
the report for the current year remaining on 
reference. Those received in paper covers 
are entered as pamphlets, are treated by the 
cataloger in the usual routine; special years 
are filed in temporary binders and the long 
runs are boxed or bound together. 

We also utilize temporary binders for refer- 
ence books and books placed in the stack. 
We frequently file continuations in the stack 
by punching and lacing into red rope binders, 
or in the case of a small pamphlet using cart- 
ridge paper and fastening with a Ballard klip 
For certain purposes we find the Carlyle 
binder valuable. It consists of two separate 
binding covers made of cloth with eyelets and 
a seam one inch from back. We lace or clip 
the pamphlets within the covers and insert a 
cloth strip across the back. Frequently pam- 
phlets in storage are tied with bookbinder’s 
tape, wire ties or fasteners. 

Usage, demand and expense are the stand- 
ards which govern the selection of receptacles 
for pamphlets. The value and type of the 
pamphlet determines its location in the library, 
whether on reference, in the stack or in stor- 
age. Still further subdividing the material 
according to well-defined groups by the sort- 
ing trays previously mentioned makes a most 
flexible and a most satisfactory method of 
handling uncataloged material. The pam 
phlets thus grouped are filed systematically, 
and the hiatus which frequently intervenes be- 
tween the accession desk and the catalog desk 
is eliminated. The bulk of the acquisitions 
are not removed from the sorting trays until 
the tray is congested or until the assistant in 
charge finds opportunity, with the advantag- 
eous result that correlated material is con- 
sidered at one time. 

The pamphlet bears an important part in 
the book world. Destined to bear the ignominy 
of the ephemeral. upon many a fugitive pam- 
phlet. time has nlaced the hall mark. Sterling 
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worth, the value of precious gold has been 
given to some of these unbound waits. Its 
poor outward dress has helped to aid _ its 


seeming obscurity, but the bibliophile seeking 
the rare, even the unknown, seizes the stray 
offering with genuine avidity and decked in 
morocco or cali, with the signature of a great 
binder, it enters the aristocracy of books with 
new dignity. Again the pamphlet marks the 
timid entrance into the realms of literature of 
some modest author and at the full fruition 
of attained genius, the little brochure of early 
days takes its high rank with the long pro- 
cession of dignified tomes 
Hersert O. BricHam, 
Librarian, R. 1. State Library. 


APPLIED SCIENCE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In the year 1910, while the St. Louis Public 
Library was still in temporary quarters, the 
more recent technical reference books in the 
library, some three hundred in number, were 
taken from their regular place in the reference 
collection and placed on a convenient shelf at 
one end of the reference room. To these were 
added the reports of the United States Patent 
Office, and an assistant was detailed to take 
charge of the section. This marked the be- 
ginning of the applied science department. 

The original plans for the present new build- 
ing made no provision for the segregation of 
technical books, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to modify these plans in order to ade- 
quately house the new department. The news- 
paper reading-room, on the ground floor, was 
divided into two parts, and the north room, 
which immediately adjoins the stack and is 
connected by stairway with the reference de- 
partment above, was selected. 

The applied science department is both a 
reading-room and a reference department, and, 
indeed, to a very small extent, a loan depart- 
ment, there being special conditions under 
which certain books in the collection are is- 
sued for short periods to responsible persons. 
Its two main functions are: (1) to serve as 
an information bureau for the practical man, 
who has a problem to solve or a specific in- 
quiry, and (2) to supply these same practical 
men with the latest periodicals and books on 
their pet subjects. The collection falls into 
four general divisions: technical reference 
books (including bound periodicals), current 
periodicals (including state and government 
bulletins), United States Patent Office reports, 
clippings and pamphlets (including trade lit- 
erature). 

TECHNICAL REFERENCE BOOKS 


Practically all reference material in the 
“Useful arts” classes has been shelved in the 
applied science room, with the exception of 
books relating to medicine and domestic econ- 
omy. A considerable amount of theoretical 
science, principally chemistry and geology, has 
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ilso been included, necessary, as it often is, in 
onnection with practical problems. Expressed 
in terms of the Dewey classification, we may 
say that the 600's are included en masse, with 
the exception of 610-619 and 640-649; and all 
material in the 500’s that is hkely to be of 
practical value in connection with the 600’s— 
principally 530-559. [his arrangement has 
made it possible to keep together the theoret- 
ical and the applied chemistry classes, the 
geology and the mining classes, and so on 

It is intended to make the applied science 
department as independent of the loan depart- 
ment as is consistent with good sense and 
economy. This means that much material not 
classed strictly as “reference” has been added. 
In some cases this material was already in- 
cluded in the loan collection of the library. 
The application of the term “reference” to a 
use of books, rather than a class of books, 
is here being widely made, and if experience 
shows that a brief, untechnical treatise on 
plumbing can be used to good advantage as a 
reference book it is placed on the reference 
shelves—duplicated if necessary. 

Most of the recent additions to the depart- 
ment have been in the lines of agriculture, 
engineering and industrial chemistry. The 
agricultural material now being received con- 
sists chiefly of government bulletins and re- 
ports, bound. Regarding the two last-named 
classes of books, it may be said that St. Louis 
conditions seem to have occasioned a greater 
demand for information on these subjects than 
on any others. 

All bound volumes of technical magazines 
and trade papers are included in the applied 
science department, and are shelved in the 
stack nearby. Bound bulletins, reports and 
society transactions are shelved in the read- 
ing-room proper, for the present. Especial 
effort has been made to keep up to date in the 
matter of binding st.te and government bulle 
tins, and in most cases the sets on the shelves 
run to the current year 

PERIODICALS 


Over 100 current magazines and trade pa- 
pers are received regularly. This includes a 
number of the best class of “house organs,” 
which, by the way, are not to be underesti- 
mated in value. It is expected that this maga- 
zine collection will soon be considerably en- 
larged, thereby increasing this valuable means 
of getting the practical man into the way of 
using the department once a week. In addi 
tion to the magazines, the department receives 
about 120 state and government reports and 
bulletins, including those which later are 
bound and put upon the shelves. The collec- 
tion also includes older incomplete sets that 
cannot be bound and that formerly were stored 
away and rendered inaccessible 

PATENTS 

Complete sets of the Official Gazette and the 
drawings and specifications of the United 
States Patent Office are shelved in the read- 
ing-room. At the present time, two copies of 
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the Gazette are received each week, so that 
binding does not break the continuity of a 
search through the latest reports. This patent 
collection forms an important part of the de- 
partment. It might be added that the German 
patent reports are also received by the library, 
but are filed in a separate room specially 
arranged for the purpose. 


CLIPPINGS, PAMPHLETS AND TRADE CATALOGS 


This fourth division is one on which con- 
siderable effort is being spent at the present 
time. It is being widely realized that material 
of the above-mentioned sort is of extreme 
value when properly prepared and arranged 
in the library, and when the attention of the 
proper class of readers is directed to it. It is 
possible, however, to waste much time over 
the preparation of a useless collection of 
pamphlets and clippings, and great care should 
therefore be taken in judicious selection. 

A clipping collection should be composed of 
material that if left in the periodical or book 
would be inaccessible. Periodicals covered by 
the Engineering Index or other standard tech- 
nica] indices have, therefore, been clipped with 
the fact in mind that the principal articles in 
them will always be accessible, whether cut 
out or not. Other periodicals are clipped more 
freely. The work is done with a view to the 
preservation of the following classes of items: 

Articles about new inventions and processes. 
2. Current engineering works, such as the 

Panama Canal or the Keokuk Dam. 

3. Technical items of local interest—the city 
waterworks, street railway construction, 
etc. 

4. Information on the latest mineral or agri- 
cultural production statistics of states 
and countries. (Periodicals generally 
supply figures that are a year later than 
those found in published books.) 

5. Any other items covering subjects that for 
some reason are covered only by a 
meager literature. 

It will be seen that a clipping collection of 
this description needs to be revised each year, 
in order that it may be kept free of material 
grown out of date. 

The treatment of trade literature is another 
problem of moment. Trade literature is of all 
kinds—from the advertisement postcard to the 
technical treatise given away only to favored 
individuals and libraries. We may divide this 
material into three classes: 

1. Bound volumes or catalogs good enough 
to put into permanent form, these often con- 
sisting of instructive works by experts, cov- 
on, important subjects. 

2. Catalogs of some value, but not worth 
preserving after a revised issue has been re- 
ceived. 

3. Circulars and small pamphlets of little 
instructive value. 

Material in the first class is treated as any 
other books are—accessioned, cataloged and 
placed on the shelves. Notable examples of 


this class are the bulletins of the Westing- 
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house Electric Co. and the General Electric 
Co., and some of the publications of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. Manufacturers of 
engineering and scientific instruments usually 
issue valuable and well-indexed catalogs be- 
longing in the first rank. Literature in the 
second class is covered by a special dictionary 
catalog kept in the department, and filed by 
firm name, in envelopes in a_ vertical file 
Material in the third class is filed by subject 
in the clipping collection. The classification 
and treatment of trade catalogs applies als« 
to other pamphlets received in the department. 

In dealing with the public, red tape has been 
avoided as much as possible, and effort has 
always been made to bring together the man 
and the book. The maxim, “when found, 
make a note of,” has been rigidly followed, 
and the department already contains an index 
(hastily made, it is true) containing references 
to many out-of-the-way subjects previously 
investigated, as well as many out-of-the-way 
references to common subjects. All additions, 
whether books or periodicals, are carefully 
reviewed, and considerable analytical work is 
done with special reference to the department's 
needs 

The result of seven months’ work, since the 
opening of the new library building, have been 
most gratifying, the public having shown its 
appreciation of a “practical man’s reading and 
reference room.” A department of this sort 
can be greatly helped by publicity, and efforts 
have been made to bring home to the citizens 
of St. Louis the fact of its existence and its 
willingness to serve. An attractive poster, 
setting forth the advantages of the depart- 
ment, has been prepared and copies sent to 
various industrial plants, trade schools and 
library delivery stations. It is strongly felt 
that the applied science department not only 
receives benefit from publicity, but must have 
publicity, needing, as it does, so many persons 
who have never used the library regularly. 

Anprew Linn Bostwick, 

Chief of Applied Science Department, St. 

Louis Public Library. 


FOUNDING OF THE DEUTSCHE BUCH- 
EREI AT LEIPZIG 


Tue proposed plan of a central library in 
Leipzig has now taken definite form. Under 
the title of the Deutsche Biichere?, the Boérse» 
verein der Deutschen Buchhandler in Leipzig 
will establish an archive or public collection 
of all German publications and German mate- 
rial published in other countries. beginnine 
with Jan. 1, 1973. The government of Saxony 
has given 3,000,000 marks for the erection of 
a building on a 500,000 mark site donated hy 
the city of Leipzig. This site and the library 
and administrative buildings and equipment 
are placed free of all encumbrance in the 
hands of the Rérsenvercin. For purchase, up- 
keep, administration and extension, the gov- 
ernment of Saxony gives 85,000 marks, ani 
the city of Leipzig 115,000 marks annually. 
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FOR THE LIBRARIAN’S STUDY 
Morto: The librarian who does not read 
ts lost 
CITY PLANNING AND SURVEYING 


Amone the subjects that should attract the 
attention of librarians, besides their profes- 
sional studies of bibliography and _ library 
administration, city development certainly oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place. Among the many 
special topics embraced by this general sub- 
ject, city planning and civic surveying would 
seem to come particularly within the libra- 
rian’s field. In both of these activities he will 
be called on for professional assistance, and 
in both he may well take an active, at times a 
leading, part. Both of these topics receive 
special attention in the National Municipal 
Review, the first volume of which has just 
been completed, and were discussed at the 
sixth annual meeting of the American So- 
ciological Society, held at Washington in 
December, 1011. The papers and proceedings 
of the meeting were published first in the 
American Journal of Sociology, and later as 
Vol. 6 of the Publications of the society. 

One of the papers read at the Washington 
meeting dealt with “The application of the 
social survey to small communities”; in it, 
Professor John L. Griffin, of the University 
of Iowa, calls attention to the advantages to 
be had from surveys of small communities 
over those of large cities. The complexity of 
life and conditions in the large centers neces- 
sitates a large apparatus and the employment 
of many experts, while a smaller community 
might well be surveyed by amateur volunteers 
under the guidance of an expert. Further- 
more, it is easier to group the problems that 
come under investigation in a survey of a 
smaller community. A number of such sur- 
veys on a smaller scale would bring out a 
large number of facts and types that do not 
come to the surface in large cities; and often 
enough it will be found that the problems of 
the small eommunity “throw light upon our 
city problems and show them to us in their 
simple forms,” and “it seems likely that often 
they are the very fountain-head of the prob- 
lems of our cities.” 

“The city as a socializing agency—the phys- 
ical basis of the city: the city plan” is the 
title of another paper read before the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society by Frederick id 
Howe. The American city, he says, has been 
allowed to grow in a rather haphazard way; 
it is “inconvenient, dirty, lacking in charm 
and beauty because the individual landowner 
has been permitted to plan it, to build, to do 
as he willed with his land.” Mr. Howe re- 
gards the city problem as a physical, rather 
than a personal, one. We have neglected to 
see this, and, as a result, we have bad streets, 
intolerable tenements, unsuitable factory 
buildings. A city must be built for the fu- 
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Here, again, we 
the same difficulty. We have al- 
lowed the individual too much liberty in 
handling his property. The result has been 
not merely ugliness, entable loss ot 
life through fire accidents, and low sanitary 
conditions. It is not et secure honest 
and efficient public serv: The very phys- 
ical basis of city life must be changed. We 
must have a city program 

In the April number National Mu- 
nicipal Review there is an article on “Civic 
surveys,” by Thomas H. Manson, of London, 
who has been connected with the planning of 
several communities in Britain, among them 
Dunfermline and Westminster. The kind of 
survey with which he is concerned in the 
present paper is such a one as is made pre- 
liminary to the layout of a new city plan, 
and he gives much practical advice as to how 
to go to work. The most important tool of 
the city planner, he says, is the bicycle, which 
enables him to go about rapidly any direc- 
tion and thus to acquainted with the city, 
find out what it has to tell him about itself; 
and he quotes in this connection Mr. Charles 
Mulford Robinson to the effect that “it 1s 
that tangible something which the city says, 
which is the secret of its own particular 
charm among cities.” 

The Review contains, it 1s 
to say, a number of important 
articles. Various phases 
ernment are treated by 
ciency in city government 1s 
that is variously dealt with 
ber, Dr. Jesse D. 
standards in municipal management,” in which 
he gives some instances where standardiza- 
tion of methods has resulted in substantial 
savings. Mr. William Dudley Foulke is the 
author of two articles, one in the January 
number, one in the October number. The 
former, entitled “An effective municipal gov- 
ernment.” is a study of the government of 
the city of Frankfurt a. M., based on the 
charter of 1867, which 1 
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1 existing laws may 
be made by the concurring resolution of the 
municipal board and the representative assem- 
bly of the city, with the approval of the 
Prussian district government. The second is 
entitled “Expert city management.” A note 
on “Selection and retention of experts in 
municipal office,” from the joint committee of 
the National Municipal League—whose organ, 
by the way, the Review 1s and the National 
Civil Service Reform League, compare Euro- 
pean and American cities, and makes some 
definite recommendations for the benefit of 
the latter. Chester Lloyd-Jones tells in the 
October number story about 
“How a town can help itself and the coun- 
try.” or, rather what the town of Fond-du- 
\\ actually did 
Axse. G. 
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THE NEW AVERY LIBRARY 

Tue Avery Library has been fortunate in 
the emplacement which it has received. At its 
inception, when the books began to come in, a 
beautiful room was waiting for them in Mr. 
Haight’s fine Gothic library in goth street. It 
was a compact little place, intimate and com- 
fortable. 

When the migration to Morningside oc- 
curred in the winter of 1898 the great building 
into which we came was so noble and digni- 
fied, and the room given us in the east wing 
was so beautiful and convenient, that to have 
hoped for anything better would have seemed 
unreasonable. 

About five years ago intimations came to us 
that the good people to whom we owed so 
much were disposed to do more, and especially 
desired a monumental building which should 
bear the Avery name into the future, Many 
of us know well how much of its culture and 
artistic supremacy New York owes to the 
modest picture gallery which held its own in 
Fifth avenue for many years, first near 14th 
street and later near 34th street. The Avery li- 
brary should continue these pleasant traditions. 

The inscription in the vestibule tells the 
story of the library on its more intimate and 
personal side: 

“Erected for the Avery Architectural Li- 
brary in memory of Henry Ogden Avery, 
1852-1890; and his parents, Samuel Putnam 
Avery, 1822-1904, Mary Ogden Avery, 1825- 
1911; MCMXII.” 

One may place a building of any size at Har- 
vard or Yale or Princeton; the loose arrange- 
ment of these universities admits variety. Not 
so at Columbia. Each new building must ac- 
cept the dimensions prescribed in the original 
plan of ensemble. In the Columbia group 
there are two classes of buildings: those on 
the outer rectangle which are about 200 feet 
long, and those in the inner rectangle which 
are 150 feet long. Both classes have the same 
width, 57 feet. There is variation in height 
due to differences in level. For our new build- 
ing the smaller type was accepted and fol- 
lowed. Ht is the first to be placed on the inner 
rectangle 

It is intended to be a library. The main 
floor and mezzazine are devoted to the great 
reading room. The basement will be largely 
given up to stacks. The fourth and fifth floors 
are powerfully constructed for possible use as 
stacks, seminar rooms and studies. The entire 
upper floor is carefully designed for an ex- 
hibition room, where art material may be 
shown: painting, sculpture, manuscripts, etc. 

The full development of these conditions 
will require time. In the interval the Depart- 
ment of Architecture is our welcome guest, 
and is pleasantly housed in the upper three 
floors of the building. The fourth and fifth 
floors have been cut up into lecture rooms and 
offices. and the exhibition floor makes the finest 
draughting-room in the city. A_ professional 
school of this importance housed with its li- 
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brary creates an educational group, which 
probably has no equal. It is pleasant to ob- 
serve that the architectural profession and the 
student body appreciate the situation and make 
large use of its opportunities. 

‘the new room is more beautiful than the 
old Avery and as convenient as it is attractive. 
The plan was determined by the general 
alae me for the units inthe university ensemble. 
The large windows of the main floor called 
for an alcove arrangement. There are serious 
objections tothe use of alcoves in libraries, but 
we have been obliged to accept them, and for 
the use of architectural students they have 
many advantages. Their superior architec- 
tural beauty is unquestioned. The effect in 
this room of the great alcoves with windows 
looking out upon the campus, and faced by fine 
piers of Botticino marble is most attractive. 
Between the alcoves, and running from end to 
end of the room is a large floor space, 3000 
square feet, which is convenient for architec- 
tural exhibitions. 

In a typical university library the scholar is 
dominant and not the book. The literature of 
a subject is only one of the forces which are 
brought to bear upon a student, and the per- 
sonality itself is the center of all. Under 
these conditions the library assimilates itself to 
the laboratory. Complete isolation, and small 
groups or seminars are inevitable. Above all 
the open shelf is not only unavoidable but 
most desirable. These conditions lead to 
larger distribution in plan and make possible 
much more attention to beauty and comfort. 

The status of the architectural student is 
clearly defined. His active moments are 
passed over the drawing board, in a training 
which is almost military in its exactions. His 
passive moments are for the library. In a 
receptive hour, browsing about the shelves of 
a great collection, the student refreshes and 
enriches his mind in preparation for the com- 
ing struggle. 

A splendid room like this which Mr. Kendall 
has designed, which is respected by the stu- 
dent as a monument of his art; a well selected 
collection of books, which contains all the 
worthy literature of this subject, proper cat 
alogs and indexes, intelligent service; these 
things have become necessary in the modern 
development of architectural ability. Above 
all accessibility is essential. In shelving the 
library we have followed this general plan. 
Very fine and very rare books will be locked 
up in some interesting cases which we are 
making for this purpose. All other material 
is open, and is so arranged that books which 
group together in the classification will group 
together also on the shelves. A student finds 
the material on a subject together. Our alcove 
arrangement assists by placing a table near 
the books, and furnishes a certain amount of 
seclusion. Situated in the university our at- 
tention is naturally fixed upon the student 
body, but all who are interested in our subject 
are cordially welcomed. 
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At present the Avery collection is funda- 
mentally itectural, but the lines are not too 
tightly d The finished architect in large 


practice deals very broadly with human condi- 
tion and must draw information and inspira- 
tion from many sources. The library therefore 
includes the “arts allied to architecture,” and 
in this field has good working material on 
city planning. gardens, painting, especially 
mural painting, sculpture, carpets, tapestries, 
glass, pottery, costume, metal work and many 
other subjects. For the logical and complete 
treatment of these collateral matters the pub- 
lic must still go to Mr. Clifford at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 2 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN LIBRARIES 


THERE are some things which are better 
left unsaid in book prefaces which may, how- 
ever, be told elsewhere, and particularly to 
professional associates. Those who assisted 
in the preparation of the report on “Special 
collections in libraries in the United States,” 
just published by the United States Bureau 
of Education, may wish to have a more de- 
tailed history of its preparation. The bureau’s 
circular of Nov. 2, 1908, was sent to 2208 
libraries, and answers were received from 32. 
On Dec. 1, 1909, a second circular was sent 
to 1165 libraries, and answers were received 
from 516; of these, 259 reported special col- 
lections, while 257 reported no special collec- 


tions. Subsequent inquiries elicited reports 
from 16 others, a total of 347 out of 2208 
circularized. Requests for additional infor- 


mation elicited answers from 49 out of 152, 
and the published results include information 
regarding collections in 56 libraries which 
made no report, as well as information not 
contained in the reports received. 

I need only add that in the arrangement 
of the material by subject rather than by 
place, the aim was not only to facilitate the 
researches of individual students, but also to 
promote the development of accession policies 
among libraries, and, incidentally, to further 
work upon future editions of this survey. 

I have already undertaken the preparation 
of a new edition, and will be very glad to 
receive from librarians reports of new ac- 
cessions of importance, and make accessible 
to them the additional information with re- 
gard to special collections which I shall collect 

Before, however, another edition of this 
national survey is published, the supplemen- 
tary and more detailed descriptions of the 
literature of special subjects should be pre- 
pared and published, particularly descriptions 
of our own national literature and the litera- 
ture of our own history and_ institutions, 
similar to Dr. Richardson’s “Check list of 
collections relative to European history,” or 
Dr. Thwaites’ “Ohio Valley press.” 

W. Dawson JouHNstTonN, 
Columbia University. 
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LEGISLATION UNPROGRES 
SIVE 


LIBRARY 


IN a brief paper, read at the joint session ot 
the Missouri and Illinois Associations, Oct 
25, Mr. Purd B. Wright, librarian of the 
Kansas City Public Library, said 

“Any one who really gives a little time to a 
careful study of the subject will be forced to 
admit that library legislation has not kept pace 
with the progressive age — with the rapid ad- 
vance in all things relating to human welfare 
matters. Whether through lack of concerted 
action on the part of library workers, or what 
in some other work would be called the proper 
spirit, there has been no real broad progress 
in recent years in public library law. Library 
work is extending by leaps and bounds, but 
every improvement in methods, every expan- 
sion in new directions, is at the expense of 
brain and blood of enthusiasts working with 
worn-out tools and with cents instead of 
dollars. 

“We have not fought as we should — have 
not taken the matter to the people, openly and 
bravely, and demanded a hearing, and our re- 
ward is the reward to the timid — forgetful- 
ness. 

“The library, in its zeal for the public good, 
has been one of the great factors for the dis- 
semination of information in the propaganda 
of ‘government by and for the people,’ and yet 
the first results of one of the greatest steps 
to this end —-the commission form of govern- 
ment for cities —has been an actual set-back 
to the library itself. Where would the schools 
be if coupled in second or third place under 
even an admirable street commissioner, or tax 
collector, or park superintendent? If not the 
schools, why handcuff the library? 

“The library has again been the means of 
extending the knowledge of political civil ser- 
vice, and again to the initiated it would appear 
that it will be used to library hurt. It is not 
necessary to go deeply into this phase of the 
question here, but any one who is interested 
in knowing my position in the matter may find 
it in the Lrprary yourRNAL for October, 1906 
My opinion has not changed Experiénce 
has strengthened it. 

“The schools, as a rule, have been left out- 
side the general civil service law. Is school 


work so different from library work? Are 
school people better fighters than library 
workers? Do they have more spirit? r 1s 


it only that they are better organized? 

“At this minute the library in one of the 
most beautiful and progressive cities in the 
United States is likely to be deprived of its 
board of directors and placed at the end of 
a paragraph under parks, libraries and recre- 
ations, under one man, deprived of its hard- 
earned four-tenths of a mill tax, and choked 
in an iron collar of civil service. All this, 
too, just as it was learning to walk in its new 
clothes and to breathe freely. The real hurt 
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comes when it is known that this is occurring 
under what was to be offered as the model 
city charter, prepared by a committee of the 
National Municipal League after months of 
study by city experts, aided by local enthu- 
siasts who know nothing of library needs. 
Municipal ownership of public utilities, in- 
cluding water works, electric lighting plants, 
street railways, municipal railroads, gas? Of 
a verity. Initiative, referendum and recall? 
Surely! Progress tor everything except the 
libtary. It is pushed into a corner—the dark- 
est corner. 

“When real work on the model charter is 
started, the bolder spirits will demand: 

“(1) A separate law, as in the case of 
school boards, with 

“(2) A directorate of five members, either 
elected on a non-partisan ticket or appointed 
by different authorities (fwo by the school 
board, two by the mayor and council, and one 
by a designated commercial organization of 
high standing), with five-year terms, all sub- 
ject to recall; 

“(3) With a direct tax-levying and bond- 
issuing power, surrounded by such essential 
restrictions as control school boards; 

“(4) Required to enact such civil service 
regulations as will best promote service to 
the public; 

“(5) Empowered to erect buildings, codper- 
ate with school boards, welfare societies, in- 
stitutional churches and boards in any way, 
and especially in the planning, erection and 
maintenance of social center buildings under 
one roof—many buildings in one—but serving 
every person according to his needs, and the 
expense divided proportionate to space oc- 
cupied. 

“The day of the expensive school building, 
used 1200 hours a year out of a possible 
8760, is passing. So also the branch library, 
used half time only. In their places is com- 
ing the community building—subject to use 
by its owners as they wish. In this will be 
included, of course, at slight additional ex- 
pense, the branch library. The owners need 
only to be shown—as they are being shown 
in every other branch of human welfare work 
what to do—and they will do it. Why should 
the library lag or be left in the rear through 


inertia? 


LIBRARY BRANCHES IN SCHOOLS 


At the meeting of the Board of Education, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., a report recommend- 
ing the inclusion of a room for library branch 
purposes in the proposed four-room addition 
to the Alexander school building was unani- 
mously adopted. The report included two let- 
ters from Mr. Ranck, one as clerk of the 
Board of Library Commissioners, thé other 
as librarian of the public library, and one 
letter from the superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Ranck’s letter as librarian to the super- 
intendent says, in part: 


Will you permit me as librarian to state 
some of my reasons why I regard the estab- 
lishment of branches of the public library in 
school buildings of the greatest importance to 
the schools as well as to the library? 

A large proportion of the children of the 
public schools leave school permanently be- 
fore they get to the high school. Their train- 
ing in the use of books, therefore, must be 
pushed while they are attending the grade 
schools. This training in the use of books is 
the very best thing that the schools can give 
any child, for it enables the child to continue 
his education throughout life, and, after all, 
that is what every man and woman must do 
ultimately—work out their own salvation. By 
getting the library habit while they are chil- 
dren still in school catches them, so to speak, 
young, in a way they can never be caught 
after they leave school. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that a library 
in a school strengthens the school work. This 
has been the experience of other cities where 
the Board of Education in some cases main- 
tains an independent set of school libraries 
simply for the school children alone, and i 
some cases where the Board of Education has 
not only given the quarters, such as is being 
done in Grand Rapids, but also purchases the 
books for the public library to administer. 

Another valuable thing for the children in 
the school, it seems to me, is to have them 
come in contact with good current periodicals, 
the kind that the library keeps on file in every 
one of its branch libraries. 

It is my conviction, also, that it is a good 
thing for the community and the school for 
the library to get adults from the neighbor- 
hood into the school building, and to get over 
the idea that a school building is simply a 
place for children. This the library does not 
only by means of the circulation of books and 
the use of its reading rooms, but also in con- 
nection with lectures. 

Libraries everywhere within the last decade 
or two have been putting forth every effort to 
get in touch with the children and with the 
schools, and, of course, the library can get 
this codperation of the teachers and the stu- 
dents better when it is in a school building 
than when it is in a separate building. 

Our superintendent of branch libraries is 
firmly convinced that the current periodicals 
and the collection of books which are avail- 
able in such a school building are a great 
stimulus to backward children, and she knows 
personally of a number of instances where 
backward children have taken on a new intel- 
lectual life simply from the start and the 
wider outlook they get from the books in the 
library. This whole subject is along the line 
of some experiments conducted by Mr. Fergu- 
son, now of Bay City, president of the Michi- 
gan State Teachers’ Association, while he was 
superintendent of Schools at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Of course, there is the danger of school chil- 
dren reading too much, but it is our experi- 
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ence that this danger can be controlled better 
when the library is in the school building, 
owing to the fact that there can be a closer 
coSperation between the teachers and the li- 
brarians to handle the relatively few cases of 
this kind. 

The great advantage of a branch library in 
a school building, especially to the library and 
the schools, is the fact that when a branch 
library is a part of a large building the addi- 
tional expense for maintenance is very much 
less than when it is operated independently 
of everything else. By having such branches 
in school buildings the library and the schools 
can give the community twice as much library 
service for the same money as it would be 
possible to do independently, and, at the same 
time, it takes care of a work for the schools 
which in some cities very little larger than 
Grand Rapids is costing the school more than 
the total expense of the branch service in this 
city. 

Samuet H. Ranck, Librarian. 


The superintendent reports on the proposed 
library as follows: 

There are now branch libraries in operation 
in connection with the public schools at Pal- 
mer, a Sigsbee, Buchanan, Grand- 
ville and Trrner schools. My observation as 
to the advantages in having these branch li- 
braries in connection with the public schools 
lead me to the following conclusions: 

1. Where there are no branch libraries, 
the principal must do the clerical work in 
connection with giving out the library books, 
checking them up, seeing that they are re- 
turned, collecting fines, etc. The principals 
report that this takes about ten per cent. of 
their time, and this time could be put upon 
other school work to good advantage. 

2. Each of these branch libraries has been 
furnished with a very excellent reference li- 
brary, to which all the pupils in the building 
have access and where they get the assistance 
of the librarian in finding what they are after. 
Here again is a saving to the Board of Edu- 
cation, because there is no necessity of buying 
additional reference books. Pupils are sent 
to these libraries by the teachers to work up 
various topics. 

3. The branch library is a connecting link 
between the school and the neighborhood, and 
is one feature of the social center movement. 

4. The pupils of the school where there is 
a branch library have from their earliest 
years in school constant training in the use 
of the card system. The librarian reports 
that pupils from these schools have no diffi- 
culty whatever in finding what they want 
when they come to the Ryerson building. 
This seems to me of great value. Adults 
often fail to go to a library for assistance, 
because they do not know how to get the 
knowledge they are seeking. Pupils who are 
trained in a school where there is a branch 
library have solved this difficulty at an early 
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5. The presence of a branch library in a 
school building makes it possible for the 
teachers to direct the reading of the children 
along useful channels. What this means in 
the education of a child it is difficult to esti- 
mate. Nothing is more important than this 

W. A. Greeson 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS, LI- 


BRARIES AND OTHER SOCIAL 
CENTERS 


Berore the recent election in November, 

“An amendment relating to schools and social 
centers,” proposing the consolidation under 
municipal authority of the schools, libraries, 
playgrounds, parks and municipal bathhouses 
of Denver, Colo., was put forward signed by 
Judge Ben Lindsay, George Creel, editor of 
the Rocky Mountain News and police com- 
missioner, and J. R. Walker, chairman of the 
Citizens’ party, and backed by the Direct Leg- 
islation League, which constituted a formid- 
able support of the bill. The schools opposed 
the proposed amendment because it made the 
school district co-terminous with the municipal 
corporation, which would work a hardship in 
more than one place. For instance, in Pueblo 
there are two school districts, one of which 
extends in territory outside of the city and 
embraces territory occupied by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, Colorado's largest cor- 
poration. By making the school district co- 
terminous with the municipal lines of Pueblo, 
the schools in this case would have lost taxes 
on about $5,000,000 worth of assessable prop- 
erty. 
There was an interesting demonstration of 
codperation between the school and the library 
in opposition to the amendment. On the li- 
brary side objection was made to the sacrifice 
of the splendid library board in existence and 
the placing of the library with parks, play- 
ground, etc., under the school board until some 
charter amendment could be made by the city 
later, to determine just what governing author- 
ity the libraries, schools, etc. should have 
The ground was taken that the library was a 
sufficiently important institution to have its 
own board and that no school board could be 
expected to give time to library affairs if their 
attention had to be divided among many 
important activities Many public meetings 
were held, two at the Chamber of Commerce 
(of whose educational committee Mr. Chal- 
mers Hadley happens to be chairman this 
year), one before the Central Labor Union and 
the Mothers’ Congress, in addition to a great 
many district meetings in various parts of 
Denver. The attitude of the newspapers dif- 
fered, but the proposed amendment was over- 
whelmingly defeated, so that the library ts 
still under a library board 

It mav be added that Denver is now dis 
cussing the commission form of government, 


ind it is hoped that the library will be allied 
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with educational institutions rather than de- 


partments of public works. 


INTER-LIBRARY LOAN TO SMALL 
LIBRARIES 


Tue Massachusetts Free Public Library 
Commission, which is particularly interested 
in developing inter-library loan among the 
smaller towns where one library constitutes 
the center for eight or ten, and which was re- 
sponsible for the library law of 1911 making 
legally effective the loan system, has taken an- 
other important step in extending the privi- 
leges of an association library, the Berkshire 
Athenzum, in Pittsfield, to ten libraries in the 
vicinity. The trustees of the Atheneum have 
permitted the loan of books to libraries and 
individuals outside of the city on payment of 
a yearly fee of $5. In order to give this priv- 
ilege to some of the smaller towns in Berk- 
shire County, the Commission has subscribed 
to cards for ten libraries, in the hope that in 
the course of a year the privilege will be found 
to have been of so great a value that either 
the library or trustees will feel disposed to 
continue the subscription themselves. 

Previous to the act of rot, libraries in dif- 
ferent sections of the state had been glad to 
loan to the smaller libraries without legislative 
authority. Several other centers have now 
been started from which books may be reg- 
ularly loaned, as for instance the Oak Bluffs 
Library loans freely to other libraries on the 
Island of Martha’s Vineyard; the Williams 
College Library is glad to loan to any town in 
Berkshire County. The city libraries, of 
course, have always been more ready and able 
to loan books to neighboring libraries than the 
smaller libraries. The Commission will prob- 
ably be able to assist lending town libraries, 
by supplying them especially with children’s 
books, so that their own circulation will not 
be seriously impaired. Because of the density 
of population and compactness of Massachu- 
setts, and the fact that there are libraries in 
all of the towns, makes the success of full 
interlibrary loan privileges look very promis- 
ne 


NEW LIBRARY FOR HAZLETON, PA. 


[ue Markle Memorial Library, Hazleton, 
Pa., was dedicated, October 3, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. It is a white marble building, 
-osting about $100,000, 44 x 66 feet, of Ro- 
man Ionic design. On entering the building, 
one faces the delivery desk, so placed as to 
afford entire supervision of the floor, includ- 
ng the main reading room, which takes up 
the whole south end of the building. The 
stack room is to the east of the delivery room, 
reached by steps leading to the three tiers, 
which will carry 20,000 volumes. The chil- 
dren’s room is located in the north end, with 
its own librarian’s desk. Between this and 
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the entrance is the cataloging Over- 
head is the director’s office. The room in 
the basement, at the south end, is planned 
for a men’s club room, while at the north end 
is found the packing room, and to the west 
the mending room. The library is excellently 
furnished, the reading room being in old 
English oak. Floors are of hardwood through- 
out. 

The dedication exercises were held in the 
open. A platform had been erected in front 
of the library, and spectators lined every 
inch of space within hearing distance. The 
speakers included Mrs. W. C. Gzyley, George 
F. Baer, president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading R. R.; John Markle and John H. 
Bigelow. The invitation contained a picture 
of the library and program. 

The Hazleton Public Library was opened 
Oct. 1, 1907. The income for the past year 
was $4893—from the city and township. The 
library has 12,440 volumes, of which 1521 
were added during the year. Its circulation 
is 65,872. 


FOURTH PART OF THE HOE SALE 


Tue sale of the fourth part of the Hoe li- 
brary began Nov. 11. George D. Smith again 
was the largest bidder. Nearly all the pur- 
chases have been made by dealers, either for 
themselves or unknown clients. Some of the 
larger items included: $2350 for the “Opera” 
of Joannes Pontanus, bought for Mme. Theo- 
phile Belin. of Paris, three volumes quarto 
printed by Aldus, 1518-19. A copy of Eschole 
De Salerne’s “Vers Burlesque” brought $3500, 
one of the rarest reproductions of the Elzevir 
Press. This was procured by James F. Drake. 
Three octavo volumes of the sermons of 
Joannes Chrysostomus, 1603, went to Drake 
for $3125. Spirited competition ensued for a 
folio copy of Cicero’s “Tusculanarum quaes- 
tionum libri V,” printed on vellum by Nich- 
olaus Jenson at Venice in 1472, going to Smith 
for $2025. The third and rarest edition in 
English, in blue morocco binding by Joly, of 
“The courtier of Count Baldessar Castilio,” 
London, 1588, went to Smith for S525. It is 
printed in three columns, Italian in_ italics, 
French in roman, and English in black letter. 
Two beautifully bound copies of the “Decam- 
eron,” Paris, 1757. were bought by G. S. Hell- 
man for $1400, for one set of five octavo vol- 
umes. Smith paid $1200 for the second set. A 
copy of the rare first edition of William Con- 
greve’s first publication, “Incognita on love 
and duty reconcil’d,” London, 1692, went to 
Smith for $510. Drake paid $1200 for Pierre 
Corneille’s “Rodogune, Princesse des Parthes,” 
Versailles, 1760. Jean Grolier’s copy of Ovid's 
“Heroidum epistolae,” printed by Aldus in 
Venice, 1502, was bought for $450 by Drake. 
Walter M. Hill paid $350 for a copy of the 
first collected edition of the “Poetical and dra- 


matic works of Oliver Goldsmith.” 2 vols. 
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London, 1780. <A collection of 17 “Horae” 
brought $5100, Drake paying the highest price 
of $800 for a copy printed in Paris by Simon 
Vostre about 1508. Smith procured, for $260, 
Robert Hoe’s “Lecture on binding as a fine 
art,” the Grolier Club, 1886, one of only 3 
volumes on vellum binding by Cuzin. Great 
interest centered in the fight for the “Officia,” 
a magnificent manuscript on vellum of the 
early 16th century, in Roman characters with 
miniatures in gold and colors. Quaritch, of 
London, paid $6500 for the Rouen “Horae,” 
and others. The grand total of sales to Nov. 
20 is $1,861,005.50. 

LIBRARY EXHIBIT AT THE TEXAS 

STATE FAIR CHILD WELFARE 
EXHIBITION 


Tue library exhibit arranged by the libra- 
ries of Galveston, Houston, San Antonio and 
Fort Worth was one of the most interesting 
departments of the Child Welfare Exhibition, 
held under the auspices of the Congress of 
Texas Mothers, at the Texas State Fair, 
Dallas, Texas, October 12 to 27. The ex- 
hibit consisted of a model children’s room, 
with a library of 550 books. The books were 
generously furnished by the book department 
of the fair, Fort Worth, and the oak stack 
by Mr. H. C. Parker, the Texas representa- 
tive of the Library Bureau. The books were 
classified by the Cutter system, and fully 
cataloged by a dictionary card catalog. The 
screens separating the exhibit from the main 
exhibition were canvased and papered with 
a soft green oatmeal paper, making a har- 
monious background for the exhibits from 
the different libraries, which were uniform 
mounted bulletins, 30 x 34 inches, of medium 
brown mat board. The bulletins showed the 
exterior of buildings, interior of children’s 
rooms, views of the story hour at the libra- 
ries and on the playgrounds, with statistics 
of the opening of the library, number of chil- 
dren’s books in the beginning, number of 
books now in children’s department, number 
of card holders in children’s department since 
opening of library, number of cards now in 
force, total circulation of children’s books 
since opening of library, total circulation for 
last fiscal year, per cent. fiction, per cent. non- 
fiction, school collections, other agencies used 
for circulation of books, sample copies of 
lists of children’s books or other publications 
pertaining to children’s department issued by 
library, use and circulation of picture collec- 
tions, story hour, subjects; largest, smallest 
and average attendance; other means, if any, 
used to reach the children. 

Interesting exhibits were sent by the libra- 
ries of Cleburne, Corsicana, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Galveston, Houston, San Antonio, 
Terrell, Tyler, Waco and Waxahachie. Bul- 
letins showing the use of picture collections 
were contributed by Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Houston and Waco. The Rosenberg Library, 
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Galveston, which is noted for its beautiful 
ind artistic children’s bulletins, sent a splen 
did collection. Exhibits were sent from other 
states by the libraries of New York, Boston, 
Brooklyn, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Newark and 
Denver. New York sent five splendid large 
photographs of the exterior and interior of 
several of the branch buildings, together with 
100 copies of “Vacation reading for boys and 
girls” for distribution Boston sent lists 
which are used in the work with children. 
Brooklyn, 50 copies for distribution of “Books 
for boys and girls.” St. Louis, four charts, 
illustrating the work of the library with the 
children. Pittsburgh sent a number of in- 
teresting photographs showing the various 
phases of the library’s work with the chil- 
dren, and copies of the many lists used in the 
children’s department. Newark sent an in- 
teresting collection of pictures showing the 
plan of furnishing the schools with illustra- 
tive material, and a number of placards giving 
the history of Newark and illustrating the 
various departments of the city’s government. 
Denver sent two interesting bulletins, show- 
ing exterior of building, the children’s room, 
story hour, etc. Copies of children’s catalogs 
issued by the libraries of Pittsburgh, Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, the Library Commissions of 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Oregon, A. L. A. and 
H. W. Wilson were exhibited. 

The last week of the exhibition, Miss Whit- 
man, of Waco, a charming story-teller, told 
stories under the auspices of the library de- 
partment of the Child Welfare Exhibition, 
each afternoon at four o'clock in the Univer- 
sity of Texas auditorium. The auditorium 
was packed each day long before the story 
hour began; there was standing room only, 
and the grown-ups vied with the children in 
their eagerness to hear the stories. J.S.5S 
FURTHER REPORT ON THE LIVER- 

POOL MEETING OF THE LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Tue editor of the Liprary i 

asked me to supplement with furth 


stracts the account of the Liverpool ing 
of the British Library Association, as con- 
tributed by Mr. Edward F. 5S ns to the 
November number. This I am pleased to do, 
having been favored by Mr. Ge re T. Shaw, 
chief librarian of the Liverpool Public Li- 
brary, with copies of the local papers, pro- 
vrams of proceedings and descriptive hand- 
book issued upon the occasior he tings 


held the first week in September 


The association was most tortun 
ing as its president Mr. Frank J. Leslie, chair- 
of the Liverpool Library, Museum and 
Arts Committee, a man of inexhaustible en- 
ergy and resources, with long experience in 
librarv administrative matters, In his presi- 
dential address on “The public library's part 
in the life of a modern city,” Mr. Leslie 
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dwelt on the fact that during the last century 
the distribution of the population of the 
British islands had altogether changed, the 
percentage of town dwellers having risen 
from 40 to 78 per cent. In 1812 only two 

towns in England—Liverpool and Manchester 
—contained 100,000 inhabitants, while to-day 
the total population of ten provincial towns 
exceeds four and a half millions. It is the 
mission of the librarian to show men the 
value of literature, and how by its purity and 
freshness to cleanse the vitiated atmosphere 
of life in our great, dreary cities. There is 
manifest in the world to-day a spirit of un- 
rest, which has nothing in it to cause either 
surprise or regret. This spirit is and always 
has been the moving force of progress. The 
only danger lies in the ignorance of those into 
whose hands the direction of the movement 
often falls. Here is the opportunity of the 
public library, which is capable of being made 
the greatest of all the forces which are slowly 
moving in upon what Emerson calls “chaos 
and the dark.” Mr. Leslie thought well of 
the suggestion made by Mr. H. G. Wells in 
“Mankind in the making,” where he urges 
that there is a need for clear, comprehensive, 
popular guides and bibliographies in the vari- 
ous fields of human interest which would 
take the beginner on a systematic course of 
inquiry and put the various writers in their 
due relationship one to another. Is not this 
a suggestion which the association might take 
up? The president thought that it would be 
comparatively easy, for instance, for a half 
dozen members to prepare in collaboration a 
comprehensive, analytical and descriptive in- 
dex to the standard works on social and eco- 
nomic questions. If this guide were compiled 
and widely circulated, as with the help of 
all the libraries in the country it could be, 
and if it were made clear that the books de- 
scribed in it could be found in any large 
public library, he believed the difficulty would 
be to provide copies enough for the people 
who would ask for them. Beginning with one 
branch of literature, the system might soon 
be extended to others. 

Mr. Leslie was of the opinion that there 
was no more dangerous person on a library 
committee than the well-intentioned enthusiast 
who thought it his duty to be a literary cen- 
sor. There were, of course, books which any 
committee would unanimously and rightly ex- 
clude from their shelves—books which, in 
George Eliot’s words, “debased the moral cur- 
rency.” But it was in the case of books which 
set forth new and unconventional views on 
social, political, religious and even historical 
questions that the self-appointed censor was 
“most dangerous. Such a censor does not 
realize that his judgment is warped by his 
pe = prejudices, and his favorite dictum 
is, “I do not think it is our province to supply 
the public with works like this.” That man 
has not grasped the elemental purpose of a 
public library, which is to supply the public 
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with the books they want, not with those 
which some official thinks they want. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Leslie, “the youngest 
librarian present to-day will, in all the wis- 
dom inseparable from his youth, declare that 
he could tell us what books will or will not 
be of use to the public. But I am greatly 
mistaken if the oldest of our members here 
will not say in his turn, ‘I would not like 
to name a book which I could confidently say 
might not, sooner or later, be asked for, and 
be useful to some searcher after knowledge.’ 
I do not think that Lord Rosebery, with all 
his wide public experience, and many-sided 
knowledge, can ever have served on a public 
library committee. I would suggest to our 
Edinburgh friends that they should codpt 
him without delay. I feel sure that after a 
few months’ experience in that office he 
would no longer feel the ‘hideous depression’ 
of which he spoke at Glasgow, as he gazed 
around on what seemed to him ‘a huge ceme- 
tery of dead books.’ He would find that 
though their animation might be for the 
moment suspended, their potential life was 
strong within them. Only the other day our 
chief librarian, Mr. Shaw, to make the best 
use of his space, put away on his least ac- 
cessible shelf some old and out-of-date vol- 
umes of the Almanach de Gotha, which no 
one in the iibrary could remember having 
been asked for. hey had not been there a 
week when they all had to be brought down, 
to enable the writer of an article on Euro- 
pean history to verify some of his references. 
So I would say to the committeemen and to 
the librarian: Be guided, as you often must 
be, by considerations of cost, of space, of 
expedience; but be very careful how you 
narrow down your outlook by saying, ‘This 
is a book which the public will never want.’ 
If you wish your library to be of the greatest 
benefit to the greatest number, put on its 
shelves all the books you can possibly afford, 
and throw those shelves open to the public to 
the fullest possible extent.” 

Mr. H. R. Tedder, librarian of the Athe- 
nzum Club, London, in a paper on “The place 
of bibliography in primary, secondary and 
higher education,” said that we constantly 
hear complaints from practical men of affairs 
on all sides that youths come to them from 
school full of useless information, imperfect- 
ly assimilated, and without the faculty of put- 
ting their acquired knowledge to useful ends. 
We are told that there are two distinct edu- 
cational traditions—the scholastic tradition of 
the high school and college, and the appren- 
ticeship tradition of the workshop. Pestalozzi 
long ago said that, as mere words could not 
give us knowledge of things, he wished to 
connect the school with the workshop. The 
public library, with its rich store of material, 
is the intellectual workshop with which the 
child should be familiar in some shape or 
form as early as possible. The Library Asso- 
ciation has for some years contended that the 
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public library should form part of the edu- 
cational machinery of the country. The whole 
system of British education has scarcely de- 
veloped from Chinese ideals of 3000 years 
ago. Young children are still taught from 
books, often of poor quality, and they learn 
to loathe the very sight of books, which only 
represent to them a dreary series of unin- 
teresting details. In many modern schools 
there is now a praiseworthy attempt to stimu- 
late interest by showing children the very 
objects they read about in text-books. Why 
could not this method of nature study be 
applied to books and literature generally? To 
teach the use of books is one of the purposes 
of bibliography. It is in no sense a theoret- 
ical, but essentially a practical, study. Every 
school should possess a small model library 
as part of its equipment, with books of refer- 
ence and standard literature properly arranged 
and cataloged, so that the young scholars 
could handle specimens of the actual books 
they had read about, and would be taught to 
solve for themselves questions, perhaps, only 
casually referred to in their school books. 
This is the real object of practical bibliog- 
raphy. These libraries should be so graded 
that, step by step, the learner would become 
familiar, in the course of his educational 
career, with books of wider range. Most 
children, even those of fairly well-to-do 
parents, never have an opportunity of know- 
ing what real books are. At school they only 
read text-books; at home they only see novels. 
The existing school libraries do not supply 
the want. As a rule, they are limited to 
story books. Books for children should be 
above, rather than on a level, with their aver- 
age intelligence. The study of historical 
sources now forms a part of university teach- 
ing, but the study might profitably commence 
at a much lower age, in connection with the 
use of reference books and_ bibliographical 
tools. If young people from the earliest age 
were trained in the use of books and libraries 
they would not only learn to love books, but 
would come as adults to the public library, 
technically fitted to obtain the best advantages 
from the facilities there provided. The early 
use of books should be an educational requis- 
ite quite apart from the mere practice of 
reading, and the first elements of bibliography 
should be made known to readers, young and 
old. As knowledge extended, as science de- 
veloped and became more systematized, as 
technology grew in endless multiplicity of 
material interests, so must the literature of 
those subjects accumulate to an extent far 
beyond the means of private individuals. 
Hence the public library would become more 
and more a necessity. To the question of 
Herbert Spencer, “What knowledge is of most 
worth?” to which he replied with emphatic 
insistence, “Science,” and again “Science”— 
the reply must now be given: “The knowl- 
edge of most worth is that of bibliography, 
which is the knowledge of the use of books 
and of libraries.” 
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One of the important papers of the second 
morning session was by Mr. W. E. Double- 
day on “Public libraries and the public,” 
in which he divided readers into three classes 

those who appreciated libraries, those who 
were but little concerned with them, and 
those who were inveterate opponents. The 
forecast of fifty years ago that libraries would 
degenerate into political clubs and sedition 
clubs has been quite falsified. He referred to 
people who, suffering from “fictionitis,” made 
loose statements, incapable of proof, as to 
the overwhelming preponderance of fiction 
read in public libraries, and he produced sta- 
} 


tistics to show that the average of fiction 
reading was very much low than many 
people stated. Novels and newspapers, so far 


as cost to the libraries was concerned, were 
the cheapest things bought in a library. News- 
papers were a diminishing quantity, and some 
libraries had dispensed with them altogether. 


“A grievance which is leveled against the 
public library is that it is often a reading 
room for tramps,” said Mr. Doubleday; “a 


shelter for loafers of all kinds, and the haunt 
of betting men But such a grievance is 
largely unfounded. Now and then, I admit, 
a reader may be seen to nod, but it is as 


much against the rules of a public library 
to fall asleep there as it is at the British 
Museum or in a place of worship. It is also 
ludicrous to suggest that betting men prac- 


tically live at the library, when tips and re- 
sults can be more promptly ascertained out- 
side for a halfpenny.” Some affected to find 
in Lord Rosebery a brilliant and unexpected 
ally in attacking libraries. Others, chiefly 
Scotsmen, assured them that it was all a joke, 
but they said it with so much iteration that 
they began to doubt it. Recently, Mr. John 
Burns hurled what Mr. Doubleday described 
as a “bolt from the blue,” by stating in the 
House of Commons that “men were getting 
tired of drenching the country with public 
libraries.” Mr. Doubleday asked for an ex- 
planation of what Mr. Burns meant. It 
might have been a rhetorical flourish, or as 
a hint to benefactors in another direction. 
It was an ungrateful task to criticise munifi- 
cence. No man had expressed himself more 
in favor of libraries than Mr. Burns. If he 
did not truly believe in them it was a serious 
matter, both on account of his personal and 
official influence, and because it was one of 
the principal arguments against public libra- 
ries that they were the creations and crea- 
tures of the political party to which he be- 
longs. The charge was preposterous. Of 
course, the libraries were tainted by no polit- 
ical bias. Men of all political creeds supported 
them. It had been that the press was 
in the main inimical rather than friendly to 
the library movement; but a sweeping asser- 
tion of that kind could not fairly be made. 
The great newspapers of the country were, 
for the most part, either tolerant or unfavor- 
able. “Our chief grievance in this direction,” 
said Mr. Doubleday, “lies in the publication 
in local papers of virulent anonymous letters.” 
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A paper dealing with the cost of education 
and its effect upon the library movement was 
given by Mr. Ernest A. Savage, chief libra- 
rian of Wallasey Public Libraries. He traced 
the effect of the cost of education and the 
dissatisfaction it engendered with the work 
of the public libraries. Librarians were in- 
formed, he said, that by extending the depart- 
ments of a library they were encroaching 
upon the work of the teacher and the social 
reformer. If they continued upon these lines, 
organizing study circles for children and ar- 
ranging lectures for them, they were told that 
before long the library rate would not be 
ashamed of its brother—the education rate. 
The cost of education was increasing enor- 
mously on account of the experiments that 
were being made, and one of the chief reme- 
dies for this was the library—public or pri- 
vate. The library was the natural cure for 
the defects of machine-made education. It 
encouraged a habit of seeking for knowledge, 
and called into being all the mother wit and 
capacity of the student. Some librarians be- 
lieve that the library service would be much 
better were it under the control of the board 
of education, but Mr. Savage could conceive 
of no worse fate for the libraries. (Ap- 
plause.) What a life the librarians would 
lead were they condemned to the office rou- 
tine demanded by the state! 

The discussion of the papers by Mr. Double- 
day and Mr. Savage was postponed until the 
next morning, when Mr. Stallwood, of Read- 
ing, said that he did not think that the people 
whom Mr. Doubleday classed as the “invet- 
erate opponents of public libraries” ought to 
be taken too seriously. His own experience 
led him to believe that men who talked as 
if they opposed public libraries were those 
who would oppose anything that extracted 
money from the pockets of the taxpayers. 
Among the opponents of the public libraries 
were those whose opposition was due to an 
idea that the public library was intended for 
the advancement of the working classes, and 
in principle they were opposed to anything 
which had that tendency. Mr. Stallwood 
pointed out that, of course, the workingmen 
had the same right in the public library as 
the wealthy man, and would receive the same 
attention. He thought that the word “free” 
had been rather misapplied in the case of 
libraries, and he felt that it would be well 
if library committees would make an altera- 
tion from “free” to “public.” (Hear, hear!) 
One does not speak of free parks or of free 
pleasure grounds. Why should one talk of 
“free” libraries? He also called attention to 
accounts in several London papers containing 
remarks upon reports which had been sub- 
mitted by librarians to their committees re- 
ferring to the misuse of reading rooms, prin- 
cipally by women; that women used the libra- 
ries as dressing rooms, and in wet weather 
even to change their garments. Such reports 
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were freely commented upon, and the speaker 
ventured to question the wisdom of intro- 
ducing matters of this kind into the reports 
presented to library committees. By using the 
power they had, he was sure that librarians 
could stop misuse of the reading rooms with- 
out making the matter public. While Mr. 
Stallwood regretted that Mr. Savage, in his 
paper, felt called upon to criticise the work 
of the education committees, the next speaker, 
Mr. A. J. Mead, as a member of both a 
library committee and an education commit- 
tee, and as an old schoolmaster, particularly 
welcomed the paper of Mr. Savage. All were 
agreed that the work of the education authority 
and the library was coextensive, and should 
go hand-in-hand. Mr. Fraser, of Aberdeen, 
said that he did not think that librarians were 
troubling their heads about adverse criticism. 
The proper way to deal with such criticism 
was to do their work better if possible. He 
thought that as librarians they ought to get 
at the children as they were leaving school, 
when their imagination was looking around 
for fresh fields for study. He spoke of the 
dearth of suitable magazines for children in 
Great Britain, and said that in Aberdeen, 
after fixing up a children’s reading room, 
they had to send to America for juvenile 
magazines. Mr. Jast did not agree with Mr. 
Stallwood that librarians had no_ business 
whatever to criticise the present system of 
education. They were bound to consider the 
lines on which that system was proceeding, 
and in what way it was recognizing the pub- 
lic library. Librarians had received and wel- 
comed criticism on the educational side of 
public libraries, and he did not believe that 
any teacher or official would resent any fair 
criticism on their part of certain aspects of 
the educational machinery. Mr. Powell, of 
Birmingham, said that he was glad to learn 
from one of the papers that the Archbishop 
of York was a cheerful and happy taxpayer. 
The Archbishop, he said, was paid ten thou- 
sand pounds a year for being good, while 
many taxpayers were good for nothing. 

The last paper on the program was one by 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon, of Manchester, on “The 
printed literature of the world and the need 
of an official bibliography of English books.” 
He pointed out the surprising results obtained 
from a twelve-months’ return as to the pro- 
duction of books in the leading countries of 
the world. From the facts available, it ap- 
peared that Japan led the way, with over 
36,000. Germany and Russia were second and 
third, with 30,000 and 23,000, respectively, and 
the United States and England followed, with 
10,000 each. The fact is, that many English 
publications, the number of which, he sug- 
gested, would be considerably more than half 
the total, escaped being recorded. While the 
book trade might be satisfied with this im- 
perfect record, bibliographers could not be 
expected to accept such a mutilated register 
with complacency. The writer made a strong 
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appeal that sufficient support be given to a 
movement which would replace the present 
unreliable record with one that would be au- 
thentic and adequately represent the printed 
literature of Great Britain. 

As an outcome of the discussion concerning 
the decline in the reading of fiction in the 
Liverpool Public Library, it was stated by 
Mr. W. Grierson, general manager for George 
Newnes, publisher, in the London Daily Tele- 
graph for September 6, that a representative 
of a London evening paper recently made 
inquiries at several of the London public 
libraries and found that the experience 01 
Liverpool was shared by almost every public 
library in London. Taking an average, the 
issue of fiction was found to amount to only 
55 per cent, as against 65 per cent. ten years 
ago. “These statistics,” said Mr. Grierson, 
“are interpreted as an indication of a change 
in the taste of the public as regards their 
reading matter. In arriving at this conclu- 
sion, it appears to me that one vital factor 
has been lost sight of; at any rate, I have 
not seen it referred to in any reports of the 
various conferences. It may be that fiction 
is less read in public libraries than it used 
to be, but I am quite sure there is more fic- 
tion read at the present day than at any pre- 
vious period. The truth about the decline of 
fiction issued in libraries is probably this: 
The sixpenny novel has arrived and has sup- 
plied a want. The public, who previously 
resorted to the library for their fiction (and 
a greater public who had read no fiction), 
now prefer to buy books for themselves. 
Sooner or later nearly every work from our 
notable novelists is issued in sixpenny form. 
The proportion of people who prefer to get 
their fiction from public libraries, in prefer- 
ence to spending sixpence in purchasing what 
they want, is small. No one, I suppose, is 
in a position to give actual statistics, but if I 
were to make an estimate based on some 
knowledge of the trade, I should say that 
there. are probably between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 sixpenny novels sold in the year. I 
could name one author whose novels in six- 
penny form sell at the rate of 35,000 a week ; 
I could name another author whose sales 
must run into 12,000 a week; a third reaches 
at least S000 a week, and still another author’s 
6000 or 7000 a week. I do not say that these 
are all read in the United Kingdom. The 
sixpenny novels issued by Newnes’ alone have 
had a sale of nearly 25,000,000. Their list, of 
course, comprises all the great sixpenny sell- 
ers—the Doyle’s, the Jacobs’, the Rider Hag- 
gard’s, the Hall Caine’s, and (wonderful 
seller) Charles Garvice. It is interesting to 
see that several notable speakers at the Liver- 
pool conference made a plea for fiction read- 
ing. It is to everyone’s good (and by every- 
one I mean the author, the publisher, the 
bookseller and the public), that books should 
be bought and kept in preference to being 
borrowed from the libraries.’ 


Turopore W. Kocu. 
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ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM, 1912-13 


Tue monthly meeting program of the Li 
brary Assistants’ Association of Great Britain 
includes the following: 

Michaecimas term 
Oct. 16, The Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hili, 

E.C. 

inaugural Address by the Very 

W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Nov. 13, 24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C 

“Increasing facilities for borrowing books,” 

by W. George Fry, Bournemouth Public 

Libraries borrowers,” by 


Rev 


“Non-resident 
\. Cecil Piper, Brighton Public Libraries ; 
Hon Secretary L. A. A., South Coast 
Branch. “The public library and the cheap 
book,” by Norman Treliving, Leeds Pub- 
lic Libraries; Hon f 

Yorkshire Branch 

Edward Edwards’ Centenary 
tion of the birth of the chiet 
municipal public libraries one hu 
years ago will be arranged in conjunction 


with the L, A. U. K. 


and 


Secretary 


A celebra 
pionec r ot 
lred 


Dec 


Lent 
Jan. 15. 24 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Conference on Second Easter School, Paris 
1912. Introduction, with lantern slides, by 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. The MacAlister 
prize essays will be read by the prize win 
ners. The Paris Album, containing con 
tributions from those attending the school, 
will be on view. 
Feb. 12, Horniman Museum and Library, Lon 
don Road, Forest Hill, S.E 
“The theory of book selection,” by James D. 
Young, Greenwich Public Libraries. “The 
practice of book selection,” by George R 
3olton, Stoke Newington Public Libraries 
March 12, 24 Bloomsbury Square, W.C 
“Present-day library binding,” by Cedric 
Chivers 
March 20-24. Third International Easte1 
School. Visits to and demonstrations im 
the libraries and archives of the more in 
teresting cities of Holland. It will be 
necessary to limit the party, and members 
who desire to join should communicate as 
soon as possible with Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers (Croydon), or Mr. J. D. Stewart 
(Islington). 
April 9, Southwark Central Public Library, 
155-1587 Walworth Road, S.E 
“Some points in the upkeep of library build 
ings,” by W. G. Hawkins, Fulham Public 
Libraries. “Practical lighting problems,” 
by H. G. Steele, Leyton Public Libraries 
14. Central Public Library, Wimbledor 
Paper: “The library schools of America and 
their ork,” ; Dorothy Ballen 
Londor conomics Paper 
‘ontinent and 


thlenfeld, Hil 


Sumpier term 


May 
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June. Eighteenth Annual Meeting. This 
meeting will be held at Nottingham by the 
kindness of Mr. J. Potter-Briscoe, F.R.S.L. 
A program containing matters of interest 
for the whole association will be arranged. 


FRENCH LIBRARIANS’ ASSOCIATION 
— LIBRARY COURSE 


Tue section of modern libraries at the 
Ecole des hautes études sociales, organized by 
M. Eugene Morel, librarian at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, under the direction of the French 
Librarians’ Association, and the help of the 
Institut International de Bibliographie and 
the Cercle de la Librairie, announces the fol- 
lowing course for 1912-13: “The library of 
the Sorbonne,” by Barrau-Dihigo; “The 
French book in Switzerland.” by Cordey; 
“The depositories of geographical charts in 
Paris,” by Dehérain; “The office of foreign 
legislation,” by J. Dubois; “Modern processes 
of photographic reproduction,” by L. Geisler; 
“Medical libraries,” by Lucien Hahn; “The 
library of St. Geneviéve,” by Ch. Kohler; 
“Heating and lighting in the large libraries 
of Europe and United States,” by H. Lemai- 
tre; “The Mazarine Library,” by P. Marais; 
“The library of the Arsenal,” by Henri Mar- 
tin; “The French book in France — statistics,” 
by Eugene Morel; “The French book in Bel- 
gium,” by Paul Otlet; “The library of Dijon,” 
by Oursel; “Dramatic collections,” by Aug. 
Rondel; “Experiments in the theory of cata- 
loging,” by Sustrac; “The library of the Con- 


servatoire,” by Tiersot; “Publishing and pub- 
licity,” by Vitrac. 


\MERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


A prrer meeting was held at Niagara Falls, 
Thursday, September 26, with but a few mem- 
bers in attendance. The discussion of the 
cost of administration begun at the Ottawa 
conference in July was continued, Mr. H. M. 
Utley considering it unnecessary for the pub- 
lic to know the cost figures, Mr. Hill disagree- 
ing with him. Mr. G. B. Utley pointed out 
that he had constant inquiries from trustees 
concerning relative costs, and a communica- 
tion from Mr. Bostwick referred to the neces- 
sity for a basis of cost to answer inquiries of 
business men. He thought that there should 
be a basis helow or above which expenses ex- 
tend. Mr. Wadlin, by letter, reported progress 
of the committee to determine a basis of rela- 
tive cost, the question as to whether 
books, plant, upkeep, insurance, salaries, etc., 
should be included in the basis for expenses 
was referred to his committee. 


CHICAGO MID-WINTER MEETINGS 


Tue usual mid-winter meetings will be held 
in Chicago, Jan. 1 to 4, 1913. The League of 
Library Commissions will hold meetings prob- 
ably on Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 1 and 
2 The A. L. A. Council will meet on the 


and 
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mornings of Jan. 2 and 3; library school in- 
structors on the afternoon of Jan. 2; college 
and university librarians Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning, Jan. 3 and 4. The libra- 
rians of normal schools of the middle west 
are planning for a meeting to discuss prob- 
lems pertaining to their particular work. This 
meeting will be held Friday afternoon, Jan. 3. 
The Executive Board of the A. L. A. will 
meet Wednesday evening, Jan. 1, and the A. 
L. A. Publishing Board on Wednesday after- 
noon. The Chicago Library Club will prob- 
avly entertain visiting librarians on Thursday 
evening. The above dates are all subject to 
minor changes. Further details and more 
definite announcements will be made in the 
Bulletin of the A. L. A., which will appear 
the first part of December. The mid-winter 
meetings of the present year were attended by 
121 library workers, representing 19 states, the 
District of Columbia and two provinces of 
Canada. It is hoped that the attendance this 
year will be even better. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRA- 
RIANS OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


Tue fourth annual conference of College 
and University Librarians of the Middle West 
will meet in Chicago on Friday at 2 p.m. at 
the University of Chicago, and Saturday at 
9.30 a.m. at the Chicago Public Library, Jan. 
3 and 4, 1913. The topics for discussion will 
be selected chiefly from the following: Classi- 
fication of literature, particularly modifications 
of the D. C. as worked out in various univer- 
sity libraries; Report on recent library build- 
ings, particularly the Harper Memorial Li- 
brary and the University of California Library ; 
Specialization in college libraries; Codpera- 
tion between college libraries; List of Amer- 
ican doctoral dissertations; Inter-library loans, 
report to cover 1912; Cameragraph; Collection 
and preservation of newspapers in college li- 
braries; Standing of the college library in the 
university; University library reports and sta- 
tistics; Methods of securing symmetry and 
growth of the different departments of a col- 
lege library; Open shelves; Circulation to un- 
dergraduates; Charging system; Ordering and 
recording of periodicals; Care of government 
and state documents; Codperative buying. 

The committee will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions in regard to such topics. In regard 
to the other meetings of the week and hotel 
accommodations see the November issue of 
the A. L. A. Bulletin. The committee on ar- 
rangements consists of J. C. M. Hanson, A, S 
Root, and J. T. Gerould. 


MAINE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION— 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 


Tue Department of Libraries of the Maine 
Teachers’ Association met in the parish house 
of the First Parish Church in the afternoon 
of October 25. The meeting was called to 
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order by the chairman, Miss Mary C. Rich- 
ardson, of the Eastern State Normal School, 
Castine. Miss Alice C. Furbish, of the Port- 
land Public Library, was appointed secretary. 

Miss Richardson introduced the matter of 
the appointment of a committee, to report at 
the Library Section next year, for the pur- 
pose of investigating school library conditions 
in Maine, and for recommending to the State 
Education Department the needs of the state 
along library lines, the chairman to confer 
with the State Library Commission and the 
state librarian. It was voted that such a 
committee be appointed, and the following 
were chosen: R. K. Jones (for colleges), J. 
W. Taylor (for secondary schools), Hon. 
Payson Smith (for elementary schools), Miss 
Nellie F. Harvey (for normal schools). 

The first paper of the afternoon was pre- 
sented by President Robert J. Aley, of the 
University of Maine, the subject being “High 
school students and books.” He emphasized 
the need of a well-equipped library in every 
high school, and the value to the student of 
a love for books. 

President Aley was followed by Mr. J. W. 
Taylor, state inspector of high schools, who 
spoke upon “Library conditions in the second- 
ary schools.” He gave the results of his in- 
vestigation of school libraries throughout the 
state, rating them as “deficient,” “inadequate,” 
“adequate,” or “superior.” He advocated 
making the schools of small places the centers 
of social life, and urged greater co+peration 
between school and public library. 

Miss Goodier, librarian of the Thornton 
Academy library, Saco, told of the systematic 
lessons in the use of reference books, cata- 
logs, periodical indexes, etc., which she had, 
with good results, given to the Academy 
students. 

Prof. W. H. Hartshorn, of Bates College, 
briefly discussed the question, “Do high school 
students need instruction in the use of a li- 
brary and reference books?” He emphatically 
stated that they did need such instruction, and 
urged the importance and value of the read- 
ing habit which must be formed in school 
days. 

The second part of the program opened 
with a paper by Mr. J. L. Hooper, principal 
of the grammar school, Auburn. He gave 
an account of a successful experiment in co- 
Operative work between school and library in 
Auburn. 

Miss Mary Caswell, of the Waterville Pub- 
lic Library, read an interesting and suggestive 
paper on “What can the library do for the 
school?” <A brief discussion of Miss Cas- 
well’s paper followed. 

The third part of the program, devoted to 
children’s literature was opened by Miss Nel- 
lie F. Harvey, of the Eastern State Normal 
School, Castine, who read a paper on “How 
to interest pupils in outside reading.” 

The program closed with a symposium on 
“Favorite books for children,” participated in 
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by Miss Florence M. Hale, Aroostook State 
Normal School, Presque Isle; Miss Gertrude 
L. Stone, Western State Normal School, Gor- 
ham; Miss Lillian |. Lincoln, State Normal 
School, Farmington; and Mrs. Bertha Bur- 
ridge, Washington State Normal School, 
Machias, each of whom treated her subject 
in a delightful way. 

Then followed adjournment, after which 
there was an opportunity to examine the in- 
teresting book exhibit loaned by .the New 
York Public Library. 

The choosing of a chairman for the next 
meeting was left to the Executive Committee 
of the Association. 

Atice C. Fureisn, 


MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION — LIBRARY SECTION 


THE program of the library section, held in 
Grand Rapids, in the Ryerson Public Library, 
on Nov. 1, was as follows: 

“State and library aids in securing and select- 
ing books,” Miss Fanny D. Ball, Grand 
Rapids. A printed “list of library and state 
aids for selection of books” formed the 
basis of this paper, intended rather for the 
teacher than the librarian 

“Correlation of the library with English com- 
position (graded),” Miss Mary Newberry, 
New York City. 

“The Michigan pioneer, with available mate 
rial for the story hour,” Mrs. Marie B. Fer- 
rey, Lansing. 

“Some standards for the selection of poetry 
and pictures in the grades,’ Mr. Oliver G. 
Frederick, Detroit. 

Suggestive topics for round table discussion: 
“Ought a school to have a daily news- 

paper?” 

“Use of postals in geography, history and 

literature.” 

“Effect of moving-picture shows on reading 

of pupils.” 

“Ts the use of the dictionary taught in your 

school ?” 

“Use of bulletin boards.” 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, since the position of school librarian, in 
many places, is not yet recognized as recuiring the 
educational qualifications, nor recompensed with 
the salary of that of teachers, ae 

Whereas, the demand mace such a position, 
its possible value to educational growth, its educa- 
tional breadth, its executive ability its teaching 
possibilities, and its direction of reading as culture, 
are equal to the responsibilities of any other teacher, 
be it therefore aoe 

Resolved, that the library section of the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association express itself as recog- 
nizing the educational value and growth of library 
work, and, when such work involves teaching the 
use of books as tools, directing the policy of the 
library, selecting largely the books forming the 
library, that the position be recognized as equivalent 
to that of supervisor of any other special eubiject, 
or at least to that of a high school teacher of the 
local system 


Mr. Arbaugh, 


superintendent of schools, 
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Ypsilanti, was elected president of the section, 
and Mr. David Heineman, Detroit, secretary. 

An exhibit of the State Board of Library 
Commissioners, covering the work in the state 
under the direction of Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, 
state librarian, was shown in the high school 
building. 


UPPER PENINSULA EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION—LIBRARY SECTION 


THE program of the library section of the 
U. P. E. A,, Michigan, October 4, of which 
Miss Flora Elsie Hill, Northern State Nor- 
mal School, was chairman, included “The 
library and the child,” by Miss Edna White- 
man, instructor in story telling, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh; “The school library: how 
to get and use it,” by, Mr. Samuel Ranck, 
librarian, Grand Rapids Public Library; and 
“Dramatization in the upper grades,” by Miss 
Alice Roebe, Ironwood. 

The general sessions included “Story telling 
for children,” by Miss Edna Whiteman; “The 
best of public library service for every school 
in the state: possibilities of the torr town- 
ship extension law,” by Mr. Ranck. Coinci- 
dent with the meeting, a library round-table 
was held, for which invitations to all libraries 
in the Upper Peninsula, Michigan, had been 
sent. About a dozen were in attendance. The 
meeting was held in the public library, in 
charge of Mrs. Mary C. Spencer. Preliminary 
steps were taken toward the organization of 
an Upper Peninsula library association, to 
hold its meetings in connection with the U. P. 
E. A., and temporary officers were elected 
and committees appointed to canvass the libra- 
ries of the Upper Peninsula and draw up a 
constitution. It is planned that the organiza- 
tion will be perfected at the next meeting of 
the U. P. E. A., to be held at Marquette next 
year. 


State Ubrary Commissions 


MASSACHUSETTS FREE FUBLiC LIBRARY 
COMMISSION 


On Friday, October 25, the Free Public Li- 
brary Commission held a conference at Hav- 
erhill, to which librarians and trustees of 
nearby libraries in northeastern Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire were invited. About 85 
librarians and trustees were present, and the 
meetings were marked by active discussions 
by many of the visitors and by much socia- 
bility. An exhibition at the Haverhill Library 
of the different kinds of pictures available in 
school or study club work had been prepared, 
and there was also an exhibit of library tools 
and labor-saving devices. Opportunity was 
given to study the practical working of the 
library, with the hope of giving helpful sug- 
vestions. The program was arranged with 
the needs of the small library in view, and it 
was cimed to make it simple and practical. 
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One purpose of the meeting was to make the 
librarians better acquainted with their neigh- 
bors, and emphasize the fact that the larger 
libraries are more than willing to help the 
smaller libraries in every possible way. Each 
person present pinned on her coat a card with 
her name and address, a practice that might 
well be followed at all library meetings, 
whether large or small. 

At the morning session, Miss Zaidee Brown, 
agent of the commission, spoke on “Library 
trustees and their opportunity,” emphasizing 
the power which they have through the li- 
brary of making or destroying the ideals of 
coming generations. The artistic education 
of the people of a city or town depends large- 
ly on the library. 

A question-box, conducted by Miss Brown, 
brought out helpful discussion on the sub- 
jects of “Fines” and “Sunday openings.” 

Miss Keyes, of Lancaster, described the 
printed cards issued by the Library of Con- 
gress, and urged their more extensive use by 
the small libraries, particularly as a matter of 
economy. 

Miss Winchell, of Manchester, N. H., spoke 
on neighborhood library meetings as they 
have been held in New Hampshire with 
gratifying results, especially for the smaller 
libraries. 

In the afternoon, Miss Ruby Tillinghast 
gave a most interesting and practical demon- 
stration of such book mending as can be done 
in the small library, whereby the life of the 
book may be prolonged and binding bills re- 
duced. Miss Tillinghast will give instruction 
at libraries, and arrangements for this should 
be made through the commission. 

The conference closed with a notice by Mr. 
Moulton, of Haverhill, of some recent refer- 
ence books for small libraries. The books 
were displayed, and discussion brought out 
helpful facts about others. 

Lara A. McNet, Recorder. 


State ‘Library Fiscoctations 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 17th annual meeting, separate session, 
held at St. Louis Oct. 24-26, in joint session 
with the Missouri Library Association, was 
called to order by the president, J. C. M. 
Hanson, Thursday morning. The secretary’s 
report was presented and adopted, as well as 
that of the treasurer. 

The legislative committee presented its re- 
port through Mr. J. H, Freeman in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, and on motion it was 
resolved that the report be read and discussed 
at the trustees’ section on Friday afternoon 

After the discussion in the trustees’ section 
upon motion it was resolved that the tentative 
report of the legislative committee be accepted 
and handed over to an incoming committee to 
be appointed by the chairman for use and final 


action 
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The election of officers resulted in the elec- 
tion of the nominees of the council: president, 
P. L. Windsor, Urbana; vice-president, Mrs. 
Rena M. Barickman, Joliet; secretary, F. K. 
W. Drury, Urbana; treasurer, Miss Minnie A. 
Dill, Decatur. Councillors with terms to ex- 
pire in 1915: James Shaw, Aurora; Miss Mary 
B. Lindsay, Evanston. 

Miss Mary E. Ahern brought greetings to 
the two associations from the Indiana Library 
Association, from whose annual meeting she 
had just come. 

The committee on resolutions reported on 
Saturday, and its recommendations of thanks 
for courtesies extended during the sessions 
were adopted. 

F. K. W. Drury, Secy. 
TRUSTEES’ SECTION 

The Illinois Library Trustees Association, 
forming a section of the I. L. A., met on Fri- 
day afternoon with Miss Eugenia Allin, the 
secretary, in the chair. 

The report of the legislative committee was 
received, consisting of the minutes of the 
meeting held in Chicago on Aug. 1, when a 
section was unanimously approved providing 
that the library board of any municipality 
maintaining a free public library might by con- 
tract grant the use of its library to the people 
of neighboring municipalities on terms mu- 
tually satisfactory to the said library board 
and to the ccunci! of the contracting munic- 
ipality. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. L. O'Donnell, 
president of the Trustees Association and 
chairman of the legislative committee, sug- 
gesting that the committee be authorized and 
empowered to prepare and present proposed 
legislation. This legislation ought to cover 
the participation of outlying settlements adja- 
cent to cities in the benefits of city libraries. 
Also an amendment to enable library boards 
to present the amount of the appropriation 
needed for support to the council and binding 
the council to the amount of this levy; another 
amendment preventing the city treasurer from 
collecting a percentage on library tax by ex- 
empting library funds. 

This report was followed by a discussion by 
those present, and upon motion it was resolved 
to recommend to the I, L. A. that the work of 
the legislative committee be turned over to a 
new committee to be appointed by the chair- 
man to carry to completion with power to 
present same to the coming session of the 
legislature. 

The officers were re-elected with the excep- 
tion of Mr. S. S. Greeley, who resigned from 
the executive board, and in whose place Mr 
F. C. Parsons, of Dixon, was elected 

Evcenta Attn, Secy 
INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the In- 
diana Library Association, at Terre Haute, 
October 17-19, was well attended, there being 
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about 75 present. The opening session, on 
Thursday evening, was held in the State 
Normal assembly room. Mr. Cunningham, 
librarian at the State Normal and one of the 
charter members of the I. L. A. gave the 
address of welcome, to which Dr. Demarchus 
C. Brown, president of the association, re- 
sponded. In Mr. Brown's address, which fol- 
lowed, on “Libraries and democracy,” he 
struck a keynote of the meeting by empha- 
sizing the importance of hbraries getting in 
close touch with “the crowd,” and so becom- 
ing an educative force. He said, in part: 
“The library is aristocratic in the sense of 
being a place for the best things. However, 
the library has a duty of teaching persons to 
know and love the books of the world. The 
books of the world belong to the world and 
must permeate the minds of the people. Noth- 
ing should be more democratic than books 
and libraries. The library ought to be the 
school of citizens. Here is where the library 
can do its greatest good; here is the best tool 
of democracy. The crowd must be taught by 
tools supplied and maintained by itself. The 
library that has not led on to deep study and 
work has in a measure failed in its work. 
The public library should be the common 
level of the community; the church is re- 
stricted, the school is restricted—not so the 
library. Books and librarians are a part of 
democracy. The librarian should be an in- 
spirer to do things—to knowledge, re- 
search and power; the librarian is the teacher 
of the crowd.” 

Mr. Brown's address was followed by an 
illustrated lecture on “The library movement” 
by Mr. Theodore W. Koch, librarian at the 
University of Michigan. Mr. Koch showed 
some excellent views of libraries in Europe 
and university libraries in the United States, 
closing his lecture by f 


love 


tracing the spread of 
public libraries in the United 
Friday morning, at the business session, re- 
ports of committees were given. In the re- 
port of the committee on district meetings 
(Mr. Milam, chairman), it as suggested 
that, since the attendance at these meetings 
is perhaps more representative of the library 
interests of the state than is attendance at 
the state meeting, the association may expect 
to accomplish more definite results in the way 
of library districts than through the annual 
meeting. Therefore, the committee recom- 
mended that the assoc establish the 
p licy of recommendin listrict secre- 
taries for discussion ir one) =o main 
theme, or one definite ora m for librar 
development. For next year, the committe 
recommended that the ass ition endorse the 
subject of “The socialization of the library,” 
requesting the district prepare 
the informal program of the district meetings 
so that they will revolve about this main 
theme. Definite subjects suggested under this 
general heading were: Municipal reference 
work, the library and citizenship (do we all 
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buy as readily and as intelligently as we 
should the books on public questions? Do 
we secure all the free pamphlets that are 
available? Isn’t it possible that the library 
might offer a course of free lectures, and 
have some exhibits that would add to its in- 
fluence for good, and that really would not 
cost very much?); books for workingmen, 
and how to get such books used; materials 
on social problems; the use of assembly and 
club rooms; helping along social movements; 
vocational guidance; industrial education. 

The report of the committee on legislation 
was given by Mr. Hepburn, chairman. An 
amendment to the township library law of 
1911, permitting an incorporated town to levy 
a tax for securing library service from an- 
other library situated in the same township 
or in a neighboring town, was approved, and 
increased appropriations Were urged for the 
use of the State Library and the Public Li- 
brary Commission that they might extend 
their work. Other things recommended were: 
That there should be a law explicitly author- 
izing library boards to expend not to exceed 
$100 annually for the purpose of sending del- 
egates to library or other educational meet- 
ings; that library funds be deposited in favor 
of the library board, under the public deposi- 
tory law of the state; that any attempt to 
obtain state support for library schools under 
other supervision than that of the Public 
Library Commission be opposed as injudi- 
cious and contrary to the best interests of the 
library work of the state. 

Mr. Bailey, chairman of the committee on 
qualifications of librarians, reported that leg- 
islation on this subject had been considered, 
but had been found inadvisable; so a motion 
was carried that the tentative report of last 
year stand as a permanent report.—Public 
Libraries, May, 1912. At this session, Miss 
Ahern was the first honorary member 
of the I. 

A round- tabie on “Book selection and buy- 
ing” was conducted in the afternoon by Miss 
Ethel McCollough, Evansville, and was most 
interesting and helpful. Miss Annette Clark, 
in leading a discussion on “The librarian’s 
responsibility in selection,” emphasized the 
fact that books should not represent the per- 
sonal equation of the librarian or the book 
committee. The librarian must be able to 
judge of books for other people. She rec- 
ommended the reading of “The place, the 
man and the book,” by Miss Askew, New 
Jersey Public Library Commission. 

“Editions of the standards” was the topic 
presented by Miss Hicks, Evansville. She 
gave four reasons for having good, attractive 
editions of standard fiction. They were: (1) 
To attract readers who otherwise would not 
read standards; (2) to give pleasure to the 
lover of good books, who enjoys his favor- 
ites in attractive forms; (3) to encourage the 
reading of standards by young people, who 
so carefully avoid a book with gloomy bind- 
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ing, poor paper and small print; (4) to 
establish a taste for good books in young 
children. Miss Hicks had with her books of 
various standard editions with which she illus- 
trated her remarks. She gave as points to be 
observed in buying standards: Is the edition 
unabridged? If the original is changed, who 
is responsible ? Is the editor a person of au- 
thority? 

Miss Gottlieb, Gary, defined “Borderland fic- 
tion” as being on the border either between 
good and bad literature, or between the good 
and the bad morally. She recommended the 
reading of a publication by Corinne Bacon 
on “Immoral books.” 

Miss Carrie Scott introduced the topic, “Se- 
lecting for special classes.” She said that 
books in a library should be of two general 
classes—real literature for culture, and books 
for the world’s work. There should be kept 
at the library an up-to-date Who’s Who and 
What’s What in your city, and use should be 
made of all state publications. For list of 
papers given up to national and municipal 
problems, see pamphlet, “Social questions of 
to-day,” which may be gotten at the State 
Library for ten cents. Miss Scott recom- 
mended, also, Miss Imhoff’s “Library and so- 
cial movements,” published by the League of 
Library Commissions. 

Other phases of book selection and buying 
discussed at this session were: How far is 
the library responsible for the standard of 
taste in the community? The book commit- 
tee’s responsibility in selection; systematic 
class building; popular copyrights ; juvenile 
books; free material; second-hand and clear- 
ance lists. 

On Friday evening, Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, gave his interesting and enter- 
taining address on “Some phases of extension 
work.” “Reading for country boys and girls” 
was the subject of an address by Mr. G. M. 
Frier, of Purdue University. He presented 
the subject from a farmer’s viewpoint, em- 
phasizing the growing demand for literature 
on vocational training, as it applied to the 
farmer. Agriculture in the schools makes a 
demand for literature among children. A list 
of 150 books (non-technical) on the business 
of farming, fruit-growing, soil improvement 
and animal husbandry was recommended, and 
may be obtained by applying to Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

At the Saturday morning session, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Louis J. Bailey, Gary; vice- 
president, Ethel McCollough, Evansville; sec- 
retary, Julia Mason, Princeton; treasurer, 
Alice Stevens, Logansport. 

A question-box on “Library administration” 
was conducted by Mr. Milam, and a round- 
table on “College library and reference prob- 
lems” by Mr. Lindley, of Earlham College 
library. In the latter section, the subjects 
discussed were: Codperation between the col- 
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lege libraries of Indiana; the care of pamph- 
lets, and departmental library problems. The 
majority of those present seemed to be in 
favor of interlibrary loans, and to lessen the 
difficulty of knowing where to obtain desired 
material, it was decided that a committee ob- 
tain from each one of the college libraries in 
the state a statement of the scope of the 
library (as detailed as possible), and that 
these be sent to other college libraries to be 
filed. Mr. W. M. Hepburn, of Purdue Uni- 
versity; Miss Enne Keating, of the State Nor- 
mal Library; and Miss Florence Venn, of the 
State Library, constitute this committee. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be against the 
having of departmental libraries, because of 
the weak administration and scattering of li- 
brary facilities which result. 

All sessions, excepting that of Thursday 
evening, were held in the Emeline Fairbanks 
Memorial Library. 

Lois A. JoHNsTONE, Secy. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association was held at Nevada, 
October 8-10. The registered attendance was 
133; of these, 115 were librarians, 14 were 
trustees, and 4 were visitors; local visitors 
were not included in this registration. Sixty- 
eight libraries were represented. 

In a general way, the meeting this year was 
out of the ordinary in that it was held in 
one of the small towns, and the visiting 
librarians were entertained in the homes. The 
meeting was held at Nevada in honor of that 
city’s foremost citizen, Mr. W. P. Payne, 
honorary president of the Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation, who, both in years and length of ser- 
vice, is the oldest member of the association. 

The first session was held Tuesday after- 
noon. The association received a hearty wel- 
come from Mayor Fred E. Hansen and Mr. 
Herbert Hadley. Miss Helen M. Lee, of Des 
Moines, first vice-president, responded for the 
association. This was followed by the presi- 
dent’s address, “The efficient library,” given 
by Miss Grace D. Rose, of Davenport, where 
the efficient library is the one that will make 
lovers of books. While one of the functions 
of the public library is to help men in their 
struggle with economic conditions, it is a 
higher ideal of library efficiency in a com- 
munity to provide the great inspirational 
books and bring about an acquaintance with 
them, thus giving men a resource that no 
condition in life can alter. Why should not 
the measure of efficiency in a public library 
be the love of books and a growing taste for 
literature? As education is lifelong, the li- 
brary should be the continuation school. To 
make our libraries efficient we must believe 
with Trollope that “Book love is the greatest 
and most perfect pleasure that God has pre- 
pared for his creatures.” 

Immediately after the general addresses, 
Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott presided at a ses- 
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siott which considered “Some fAnger-posts to 
children’s reading.” Mrs. Scott introduced 
the subject by speaking brietly on the devel- 
opment of the child’s interest in stories, of 
the tendency of the child of the tourth and 
fiith grade age to go bey | his teacher's 
ideas, and the importance of the library’s 
reaching him at this period. Her remarks 
were splendidly selected and outlined to stim- 
ulate and direct the discussions which fol- 
lowed. Mrs. O. A. Sheritt, superintendent 


of primary grades, Davenport, discussed 
“Stories for the fourth to fifth grades.” Mrs 
Sheriff gave as the story work at 
this age the creation of taste for literature, 
an appreciation of good literature, ability to 
read intelligently, and an enduring love of 
books. The topic, “Stories for the sixth to 
seventh grades,” was discussed by Miss Helen 
Jackson, children’s librarian, Cedar Rapids. 
Che fundamental principle for selecting sto- 
ries for this period is that the child is get- 
ing beyond the fairy tale and demands stories 
containing historic and romantic elements. In 
a paper on “Poems to read aloud,” Mrs. FE. B. 
Wilson, of Jefferson, this work 
definitely and thoroughly 

A reunion of students of the | 


object ol 
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wa Summer 


School was held at six o'cloch \t eight 
o'clock, Mr. J. B. Weaver, Jr., of Des Moines, 
delivered a lecture on “Jimmy: poet, philoso- 
pher and pioneer.” 

Wednesday morning, Miss Al Tyler read 
her report as secretary of the lowa Library 
Commission. It marks the passing of the first 
decade of the work of the lowa Library 
Commission. Twelve years ago there were 
forty-one free public libraries in lowa. At 
the present time there are 113. While there 
are 99 counties in the state, only 14 county 
seat towns are without tree libraries sup- 
ported by municipal tax, and in four of these 
towns there are library assoc: During 
the past year, Carnegie buildings were erected 
or were in the process of erection in [2 
towns. The total number yolumes in 


free public libraries in the state is 789,038, 
and the circulation in ro1t was 2,487,595. 
These figures do not include college and uni- 
versity libraries or those in the state institu- 
tions. The number of books circulated con- 
siderably exceeds the total population of the 
state. Rural extension of library privileges 
has been placed on a definite, practical work- 
ing basis. The law has been thoroughly 
tested and amendments suggested. The posi- 
tion of supervising librarian of state institu- 
tions has been restored, and Miss Julia A. 
Robinson, of the Kentucky Library Commis- 
sion has been called to that work. l[owa was 
the first state to have systematic supervision 
of the libraries of the state hospitals, reform 
schools and penitentiaries, and while the 
work had to be dropped temporarily, now it 
promises to be carried on with even better 
results. 


Miss Rose gave the report of the six dis- 
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trict meetings held in April. Interest in these 
meetings has increased, and in some instances 
extensive programs were given and meetings 
were conducted on a large scale. 

The first paper on the morning’s program 
was presented by Miss Miriam B. Wharton, 
librarian at Burlington, on the “Apprentice 
system of traming library assistants.” Miss 
Wharton received answers from letters sent 
to those libraries of the state having a staff 
of from four to twelve members and an an- 
nual circulation of 75,000 to 150,000 volumes, 
and adding her own experience to these, de- 
cided that the apprentice class does not pay 
the library. Following the paper, there was 
a spirited discussion, and the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that the system of ap- 
prentice classes has failed in the small and 
medium-sized libraries, and that the best plan 
would be to select one or two beginners with 
strong personalities and give them personal 
direction. 

One of the attractive features of the pro- 
gram was the address by Mr. C. E. Rush, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., on “Effectively printed li- 
brary advertising.” Mr. Rush developed his 
paper on business lines, and with the assist- 
ance of a well-displayed exhibit made the 
subject one of inspiration and practical value. 

The college and reference section was held 
Wednesday morning, Miss Rose Stockham, of 
Drake University, presiding. The first sub- 
ject, “Purchase of out-of-print books,” was 
discussed by Mr. Johnson Brigham. Miss 
Vina E. Clark read a paper on “Aids to get- 
ting at material in scientific publications,” and 
Miss Lillian B. Arnold reviewed reference 
books on art. The topic, “Work in debate,” 
was introduced by Miss Gentiliska Winter- 
rowd, who gave a list of the best helps on 
this subject and explained their uses. Mr. 
M. G. Wyer explained the work of the order 
department of the Iowa University Library. 

At noon the association was entertained at 
Oak Park Academy, where lunch was served 
through the courtesy of the Academy and the 
Oak Park Sanitarium. Short toasts were 
given by Dr. Heald, Mr. F. D. Thompson and 
Mr. Johnson Brigham. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, 
Miss Rose introduced Mrs, C. C. Loomis, a 
trustee from Cedar Rapids, who presided at 
a session devoted to considering a revision 
of Iowa library laws. Mr. J. B. Weaver, Jr., 
of Des Moines, discussed “The place of the 
library under the commission plan of govern- 
ment.” Mr. Weaver spoke of the various in- 
terpretations of the law as it related to li- 
brary boards, and the needs of new legisla- 
tion to make all points clear. At present, 
libraries in commission form of government 
cities are operating under boards of three, 
five and nine members. 

Father Fitzpatrick, of Marshalltown, led 
a discussion of “The need for higher maxi- 
mum tax levy.” Opinion was unanimous that 
the present maximum of 2! mills is too low, 
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and the association is pledged to make a 
strong effort to have the law amended in the 
next session of the legislature. 

Miss Ellen I. True, of Onawa, made an 
exhaustive analysis of the present township 
extension law, and offered suggestions for 
its amendment. Miss True submitted that 
the weakest point in the law is the provision 
that makes it impossible to make contracts 
with the township boards for more than one 
year, and recommended that, the agreement 
once being made, it should remain in force 
until a two-thirds’ vote declares it void. 

Dr. A. E. Bostwick, represented the A. L. 
A., and Wednesday afternoon delivered an 
inspiring address on “Mal-employment in the 
library.” His thought was developed along 
the Line that, while it is a serious thing for 
a person to be unemployed, it is more serious 
for a person to be employed badly. Libra- 
rians should give serious thought to the na- 
ture aud quality of their wor’. ‘The hbrary 
cannot occupy its proper place as an esscntial 
institution in the community if it is mal- 
employed. 

Thursday morning the session opened with 
a paper by Miss Jeannette M. Drake, of 
Sioux City, on “The relation of the library 
to social betterment.” Seldom in the associa- 
tion meetings has a paper been so well re- 
ceived. The pcssibilities of the library as an 
aid in social work can be increased through 
an active coéperation on the part of the libra- 
rian and social workers, using the term “so- 
cial workers” in a broad sense. The librarian 
should know her own community thoroughly ; 
she can assist in the recreation movement; 
she can be of great use in vocational educa- 
tion, particularly in a personal way; in fact, 
it is possible for the library to be the leader 
in the municipal uplift movements, and, after 
all, this must come through the strong per- 
sonality of the librarian. 

Miss Flora Dunlap, head of the Roadside 
Settlement, of Des Moines, also spoke on the 
library’s relation to social betterment. She 
believed firmly that books are one of the best 
elements that can come into the life of the 
neglected boy and girl. A discussion of the 
subject was continued by Miss Elizabeth 
Cock, of Cedar Rapids, and brief reports 
were given by Miss Sabria Nason, of Fort 
Dodge and Miss McLoney, of Des Moines. 
Miss Julia A. Robinson gave a paper on 
“Libraries of our state institutions.” 

Except for a short business session, the 
afternoon was given to book reviews. Emer- 
son’s “Twelve principles of efficiency” was 
reviewed by Miss Harriette Sessions; “The 
man farthest down,” by Mr. H. W. Burrell; 
and recent books of fiction were reviewed by 
Miss McLoney. Mr. J. L. Farrington re- 
viewed Fitch’s “Comfort found in old books.” 
One of the happiest half hours of the meet- 
ing was contributed by State Librarian John- 
son Brigham, who, with the heart and appre- 
ciation of a real poet, read selections or 
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poems from a dozen present-day writers. Mr. 
M. G. Wyer reviewed some books which are 
devoted to the interpretation of American 
life. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was accepted, and the following officers 
elected: President, Mrs. C. C. Loomis, Cedar 
Rapids; first vice-president, Miss Jeannette 
M. Drake, Sioux City; second vice-president, 
Mrs. M. E. Dailey, Council Bluffs; honorary 
president, Mr. W. P. Payne, Nevada; secre- 
tary, L. L. Dickerson, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell; treasurer, Miss Vina F. Clark, State 
College, Ames: registrar, Miss Sarah Palmer, 
Red Oak. L. L. Dickerson, Secy. 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The keystone of this program is the extension 
of the small library. Through the agency of 
our Library Commission much has been done 
in recent years. Compared with New Eng- 
land, we have just begun. We have met to 
benefit by the enthusiasm gained by the meet- 
ing of many people of the same mind; by 
the interchange of varied experiences in the 
same vocation; by the leavening that creates 
a common mind, and by the enjoyment of the 
presence of friends—Susan L. SHERMAN, 
President. 

An investigation made in the rural dis- 
tricts of Delaware demonstrated that the 
reading of good books is at a very low ebb. 


Ninety per cent. of the blanks sent out 
through the school children were returned 
with answers. In one school, 36 out of 44 


read other than text-books. 
families in this district that 
There were few families 
without the Bible. “Sermons by the devil” 
was reported frequently. One family re- 
ported the Sears-Roebuck catalog as the only 
book in its possession. In one county 40 per 
cent. did not read anything; in another, 63 
per cent. read good papers; in another, 69 
per cent. read agricultural papers, and an- 
other county reported So per cent. as reading 
the county papers. From appearances, the 
proverbial book agent had evidently visited 
our rural districts—Artuur L. BAILey. 

Dime novels and inferior magazines are 
injurious to the mind. The value of the 
opportunities presented by the public library 
is not fully realized. A reading people will 
become a thinking people. Great thinkers are 
most invariably good readers ——Darsy 

If you wish to solve the problem as to 
what the other half reads, first get the other 
half to the library. This can be accomplished 
through the schools in a few years.—Haze 
R. Ciirton. 

My thought as to what people read nowa- 
days is that the general reading public use 
books as a means of obtaining a general, 
smattering knowledge of everything, and that 
it is unusual to find readers pursuing any one 
subject definitely or for long. The mass of 
people read newspapers, and perfectly 


scholars did not 
There were 26 
did not read books. 


are 
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content with the information given in the 
various sections. 

If the question, “What do people read?” is 
fairly considered and answered, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that there is a constant ten- 
dency to exchange poorer for better reading. 
I have, however, been seriously asked more 
than once, “Where can | get a book which 
in about 200 pages will tell me all about all 
the different religions?” Another is amazed 
that there is no history of the nations of the 
world that will tell everything that has hap- 
pened without boring the reader with details 
What these ask amounts to nothing more 
than the columns of Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates on the various countries, enlarged by 
a few words upon each important event. A 
third wants to know what is the best book, 
not amounting to more than a thin volume, 
in which all the principal discoveries will be 
explained, all the details indicated, and the 
questions of an inquiring mind be answered 
without having to wade through encyclopaedic 
articles. It seems to me that newspapers and 
the various columns that are continually be- 
ing published on new books do a great deal 
of harm, where much good might be accom- 
plished. 

If you want to answer the question truly, 
a critic must admit that not one in sixty of 
the “Notices about new books,” “Among the 
books,” “Reviews of the publications just 
out,” and so on, amount to anything more 
than a simple enlargement of the outlines of 
the book supplied by the publishers to the 
newspapers and smaller reviews, to insure the 
new books being introduced to general notice 
without giving the editorial staff any trouble 


Books are not reviewed, but are “noticed 
mainly from the publisher's point of view 
One point of encouragement stands out 


like a beacon light. The readers want 
and, accordingly, the authors of fiction, as a 
class, have taken up important questions of 
all kinds, from religion to science, tray 1, 
horticulture, and many other things. They 
insist upon well-written, carefully stated 
stories, which will include much learned 
teaching on all the problems that surround 
us to-day, descanted on with skill, and show- 
ing a great deal of learning and knowledge 
The day for such as “Pamela,” in 
which half the story is a description of how 
to tie a woman’s shoestring, or something 
equally valuable, has passed, and such books 
have small chance of living to-day. B 
must be r good, and not limited only 
to a sentimental love story, but filled with 
terials that will give you a good deal of 
r thought; and the idea I have is 
n the whole, and read- 
information direct, which 
impossible sixty years 
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to “outside” work. Efficiency is the librarian 
inside the library, publicity is the librarian 
outside the library. The successful librarian 
must be alert, sympathetic, and must have 
genuine interest in her people; in fact, she 
should be ideally human.— Saran C. N. 
BocLe. 

The policy of the library world is moulded 
by the large libraries. The small library is 
like the private soldier in the ranks. When 
small libraries wish to accomplish the same 
victory, concerted action is necessary, and 
that can be got only by the leaven that 
comes from the round-table, such as you are 
asked to participate in this afternoon— 
ELEANOR CARVER. 

Every bit of the mechanical work in a 
small library should be systematized. The 
conservation of time is one of the essentials 
in library work. Use standard methods for 
the sake of your successors—IreENeE HACKETT. 

There is much “dead wood” on our shelves. 
If a book has historic value keep it, but do 
not give it out as up-to-date authority. My 
small library has $2000 made through card 
parties. Clippings are very valuable. I have 
a pile of this material I call the great un- 
clipped. The librarian should expect at least 
one thing of himself that he also expects of 
his library, and that is being up to date— 
EpitH PATTERSON. 

God helps those who help themselves. 
Pennsylvania will do as much for its citizens 
when they want books. Traveling libraries 
are sent out by the state library by the hun- 
dred to the less fortunate communities.—Cor- 
B. Honee. 

Small meetings for librarians of small li- 
braries are held every three months in north- 
western Pennsylvania. What librarians need 
is imstruction, rather than entertainment. 
How to keep magazines and how to store 
them when you have no place is a problem 
of at least one small library—Saraun P. 
Beprorp. 

What to accept and what to refuse is an- 
other problem for you and me. I would 
rather accept anything than offend anybody. 
The disposition of the accepted material is 
another story. Authors send us their books 
when they can’t sell them—Cuar.orre E. 
EVANS. 

There is no plague that is more persistent 
than the book agent. A librarian in a small 
library cannot lock the office door, because 
she has no office. Book-agent books are too 
expensive.—IsABeL McC. Turner. 

A book-wagon is a very valuable asset to 
any library. Many branches have been started 
through our automobile library, which goes 
from house to house throughout the county. 
The house-to-house work, or personal touch, 
has no equal among any of the aggressive li- 
brary agencies. We have 75 stations, besides 
the automobile. Last year we circulated 100,- 
000 books, at a cost of $9,000. The country 
people read fiction first, travel next, then his- 
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tory. When we had a Civil War veteran run- 
ning the auto his customers read much on 
the Civil War; thus the traveling librarian 
controls the character of the reading some- 
what.—Mary L. Titcoms. 

The 21 branches of the free library of 
Philadelphia, with the smaller offshoots, form 
the principal extension of the main library. 
From it as a center these branches spread 
abroad, and will in time completely cover the 
city. Each branch has, in its turn, sent forth 
little twigs of growth and effort by means of 
its various local activities in as many direc- 
tions as possible. Thus quietly, and without 
ostentation, is carried on a magnificent system 
of public service which conveys its methods 
literally to all sorts and conditions of men. 

In the heart of the city the rooms of the 
branch libraries are an intellectual center. 
There much of the work is reference and re- 
search, and in special activities appeals to a 
cultured, rather than to a popular, taste. As 
the branches reach out into the more distant 
corners of the city their individuality changes. 
They reflect the distinguishing features of 
their particular locality as the chameleon re- 
flects its background. 

In the outskirts of the city a splendid work 
is accomplished among the foreigners. Sur- 
rounded by poverty and vice, the branch li- 
brary stands as a beacon light of beauty, giv- 
ing to those wretched people both an inspira- 
tion and a refuge from the desolation of 
their sordid lives. 

In place of the fine library building in 
which many of the branches are housed, small 
storerooms are used, or even corners of 
storerooms. In St. Martha’s Settlement house 
there is a library. Two trained assistants are 
sent from the free library to take charge of 
this station, which is open only three days a 
week. The library is not only needed, but 
greatly appreciated. 

Opinions differ as to the wisdom of unre- 
stricted foreign immigration, but when these 
strangers are actuallly living within our city 
gates there is only one course to pursue. For 
the sake of our future, ignorant foreigners 
must be educated into the best idea of Amer- 
ican citizenship, and the best work can be done 
by the public library, as the school life of 
these children is brief. In the Richmond 
branch, where the population is almost en- 
tirely Polish, the weekly story is told both in 
English and in their native tongue. As many 
as 600 children have sought admission to the 
story hours of this branch, and it has been 
necessary to divide the audience and repeat 
the story several times that none should be 
disappointed—Acnes B. Ketso. 

The public library has been on probation a 
long time, and has been subjected to severe 
tests and severe discipline. It is just now 
undergoing, perhaps, the most severe scrutiny, 
the most adverse criticism. In the language 
of the undergraduate, it has not yet “arrived.” 
The library has had an additional burden to 
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carry from the fact that, stimulated by Mr. 
Carnegie’s generosity, it has in many cases 
moved somewhat in advance of popular de- 
mand. Mr. Carnegie was very wise in his 
requirement of 10 per cent. of the cost of 
the building each year for maintenance. As 
a general thing, a one-mill tax will meet the 
library’s requirements quite liberally; and a 
one-mill tax for the library, as compared with 
a six to twelve-mill tax for school purposes, 
is neither excessive nor burdensome.—GeorcGE 
H. Lams. 

The school library should be equipped and 
used as a workshop.—SarAu C. Evans. 

One of the first requisites of the success 
of a school library is the good will of the 
teachers. Our high school scholars come in 
sections to learn how to use the library.— 
Sapie PARSONs. 

Over one-half of the circulation at Home- 
stead is conducted through outside agencies. 
In ten years the circulation has increased 400 
per cent., due largely to the coSperation with 
the public schools. The school is the most 
successful agency in cultivating readers of li- 
brary books.—W. F. Srevens. 

Efficiency in an academic library, whether 
college or professional school, depends not 
only on an appropriate building, with a suit- 
able collection of books properly cataloged, 
and a library staff of workers qualified to 
perform the library duties, but as much, or 
even more, sometimes, on the faculty of the 
institution and their attitude to the library 
service. This grows out of the fact that 
academic libraries have usually been under 
the supervision of committees selected from 
the faculties of the institutions, and the 
further fact that the librarian himself has 
often been merely one of the professors who 
gave a portion of his time to the library. 
Within recent years this unsatisfactory condi- 
tion has begun to be seen, and some of 
the most progressive universities and other 
schools have taken steps to recognize their 
librarians as of equal importance with the 
teaching members of their faculties. This 
change is slow, however, and will not become 
general except as library workers, by intelli- 
gence, culture and strenuous labor, make 
themselves indispensable to both the teachers 
and students.—FrANK Grant Lewis. 

In adding new work to an already crowded 
course of study, we ought first to consider 
carefully two questions: Is it needed? Does 
this new work satisfy the need? 

We find that many of our students know 
how to use neither the card catalog or the 
magazine indexes. We need, then, to train 
them to the use of these library tools. We 
must help them to be at home with the books ; 
otherwise, can it be said of any of them: 

“His kingdom is his single nook, 

And this is his, who hath a book!” 
A library course, to be effective, must be prac- 
tical, well emphasized by exercise, and must 
be obligatory. We must keep before us the 
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three aims of such work: (1) To give stu- 
dents a thorough acquaintance with the local 
hbrary; (2) to help them use and enjoy indi- 
vidual books; (3) to train the public school 
teachers, so that they may be an inspiration 
to the coming generation of readers. To ful- 
fil these aims, we must teach classification, 
book numbering, the relative location of our 
books, and give a thorough drill in the use 
of reference books, with a study of children’s 
books and plans for the organization of a 
school library. At Slippery Rock we are now 
in the fourth year of our experience with a 
definite, obligatory course of this kind. Each 
student is required to take the course for one- 
half term, one period each day being allotted 
to it. In the new four-year course, one period 
daily during the whole term is given to it, 
and the work is more detailed —Mapet Mc- 
CARNES, 

\t the California normal the students look 
upon the taking of the course in library econ- 
omy as a privilege, and not as a task—ANNA 
SHUTTERLY. 

The West Chester normal conducts a brief 
course in library economy, for the sake of the 
immediate good to the students as well as for 
later use. For this reason the course is given 
in the freshman year.—A Lice CocHRAN 

\t State College a summer school is con 
ducted by the State Library Commission with 
good results. The teacher must be inspired 
to read before the scholar may be taught to 
read.—Rosert P. Buss. 

Berks County is rarely privileged in having 
the twelfth annual meeting of the Keystone 
State Library Association within its borders 
at Galen Hall, near Wernersville, October 17- 
19. There is much that Berks may learn from 
this convention if it will. We are impressed 
anew that buildings count for little. It is 
the books and people that are the principal 
things. The books and people must be brought 
together. The finest library building in the 
land will be of scant value if the people are 
not attracted to it. It is the branch library 
and the peddling method that have brought 
the people and the books together—NKeadiny 
Herald. 

Miss Eliza May Willard, of Pittsburgh, 
president; F. G. Lewis, of Chester, vice- 
president ; O. R. Howard Thompson, of Will 
jamsport, treasurer; and Miss Elmira W 
Pennypacker, of Phoenixville, secretary 

W. F. Stevens, Secy 
MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

On Thursday, October 24, at Haverhill, o 
curred the 7oth meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club. The meeting was advertised 
to be held in the Elks’ Club House, but the 
morning session was so well attended that it 
was necessary to adjourn across the street to 
the larger assembly room of the high school 
building. This unusually large attendance, 
about 500, was due to the fact that the schools 
had been closed to allow the teachers to come 
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to this meeting, as well as to the sessions of 
the Massachusetts State Conference of Chari- 
ties, which was being held at Haverhill at the 
same time. 

Mr. Albert L. Bartlett, trustee of the Hav- 
erhill Public Library, delivered a sympathetic 
and cordial address of welcome, to which Mr. 
Belden, as presiding officer, made a graceful 
response. 

The general topic under discussion during 
the morning session was cooperation between 
the library and the school. Mr. David Sned- 
den, Massachusetts State Commissioner of 
Education, spoke first, emphasizing the more 
practical side of the question. Dr. Snedden 
said that the library should take the initiative, 
using the schoolroom as its center of influ- 
ence and distribution. The new teacher should 
be assisted in making suitable lists; in fact, 
suitable collections might well be sent her, 
when she does not have time or the disposi- 
tion to act. The teacher has a distinct re- 
sponsibility in forming “literary habits.” She 
should provide tasks that will involve the use 
of library reference tools, and should suggest 
home reading. Conference of local teachers 
and the library authorities would probably 
stimulate cooperation. 

“The library as a reinforcement of the 
school” was the subject of the next address, 
delivered by Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, libra- 
rian of Columbia University. Dr. Johnston 
urged the importance and value of general 
reading, and showed that the school stands 
for the acquisition of knowledge in special 
subjects, while the library stands for the 
rounding out of this knowledge. The use of 
public libraries by school children and the 
establishment of libraries in school buildings 
should be encouraged, and instruction in read- 
ing, in science and in literature should take 
more and more the form of instruction in 
the use of books. 

“Right here,” he continued, “appears a not- 
able opportunity for the school to make use 
of the library in solving some of its problems 
of administration. Of these problems one of 
the most serious in the large school is the 
crowded curriculum, which leads to mechan- 
ical work on the part of the pupil, rather 
than to intellectual work. Some of the sub- 
jects might well be transferred from the 
course of study and incorporated in courses 
of reading. . . It is desirable that librarians 
should be members of school boards, and that 
school officers should be members of library 
boards.” 

The main feature of the afternoon session 
was a paper on “The drama and the library,” 
by Mr. Howard J. Savage, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, secretary of the Drama League of 
Reston. The first part of the paper was de- 

‘ted to some general observations on the 
reading of plays, in which he said: “The art 
of reading a play has two main demands: 
first, we must read slowly; secondly, we must 
visualize. The drama is not, like popular fic- 
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tion, an encourager of skipping; it must, as 
Bacon says, be weighed and considered. 
Everyone should read plays, and if the prac- 
tice of play reading were more widespread, 
I believe that its effect upon our drama would 
be felt almost immediately.” The first of 
three classes of persons from whom we may 
expect interest in the reading of plays is 
composed of those who are tired of reading 
everything else. Secondiy, women who are 
members of clubs or study groups. Thirdly, 
many who come to the libraries seek contin- 
ually for something new. Many have read 
the classics of the English drama. “It is, | 
believe, to you that we must look for much 
of the increase in our play-reading public, 
and especially is it to those persons in smaller 
cities and towns that we must turn for active, 
stimulating interest in our dramas; for, cut 
off, as they are, from the larger centers of 
production, they find practically their only 
chance to become familiar with plays and 
players in reading and studying. You may 
engage as an ally in this work the Drama 
League of Boston, founded in March, 1911, 
with the object ‘to further a taste for good 
drama and to encourage by prompt attendance 
such plays as are deemed worthy of support.’ 
Its activities comprise bulletin service, lec- 
tures, publication, and various advisory fune- 
tions. Our publications include a most care- 
ful and stimulating compilation on the new 
Irish drama, prepared by Professor Katherine 
Lee Bates, of Wellesley College. Miss Alice 
Howard Spaulding, of the Brookline High 
School, has made a brief outline, with the 
aim of proposing certain suggestive questions 
for the study of dramatic technique. Mr. 
Frank Chouteau Brown has compiled ‘A se- 
lective list of essays and books about the 
theatre’ and ‘A list of published plays in 
English.” Advice as to the selection of plays 
for amateur acting is freely given by officers 
and committees of the league. Membership 
in the league is open to libraries. The privi- 
lege carries with it the right to keep on file 
all publications of the league, but not to post 
them. Can we not codSperate in some way in 
cultivating a taste for good drama?” 

Following this address, came the reports 
from various libraries on work with schools. 
Mr. Wadlin, of Boston, made the first re- 
marks, which are here given almost in full 
as being fairly representative, even if on a 
large scale, of that which all libraries are 
trying to do. 

He said: “The schools of the city are 
grouped in districts, of which a branch or 
reading room station is a center. The cus- 
todians of branches and stations are thus 
brought into intimate relations with a fixed 
number of schools to which their special at- 
tention is devoted. The library sends an at- 
tendant to each grammar and high school 
once a year to take applications for library 
cards. It sends to the school deposits of 25 
or more volumes, the character of the books 
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varying, of course, with the needs of the 
schools. Applications for them are made to 
the supervisor of branches at the central hi- 
brary, or to the custodian of a neighboring 
branch. Any losses of books are made good 
by the school committee. Books are reserved, 
as far as possible, at a branch for the use of 
pupils whenever a teacher requests. Under 
certain conditions these books may be taken 
to the school building. A set of special cata- 
logs of the library is placed in the schools. 
These are of use to teachers in directing the 
reading of their pupils. Teachers are espe- 
cially invited to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered by the fine arts department 
of the library. The collection of pictures, 
used for circulation in schools, consists of 
gooo photographs. They are issued to public, 
parochial or private schools, in portfolios (not 
more than 25 pictures at one time). Both 
teachers and pupils are cordially invited to 
become familiar with the room at the central 
library, known as the teachers’ reference 
room. The leading educational periodicals 
are on file in this room, and new publications 
on educational subjects are there displayed 
for examination by teachers before they are 
placed in the stacks. Instruction in the use 
of the library, the card catalog and the simp- 
ler reference books is offered to classes in 
the schools. This instruction is given at the 
central library by appointment made with 
teachers. Special cards are issued to teachers, 
on which may be drawn, for use in connection 
with the school work, not more than 6 books 
at one time, to be retained not more than 4 
weeks.” 

Mr. Wadlin was followed by Miss Putnam, 
of Uxbridge; Miss Henry, of Attleborough, 
and Miss Kirkland, of Lexington. 

At this point, Mr. Shaw arose to express 
the great appreciation of the club for the 
most generous hospitality afforded everyone 
by the trustees of the Haverhiil Library, by 
Mr. Moulton, and by all the others who had 
contributed so much to make the meeting a 
notable one. 


MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Library Association was held in Fari- 
bault, October 2-4. The registered attendance 
was 67. The first session was called to order 
by the president, Miss Margaret Palmer, on 
Wednesday at 2.30 p.m. The reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting was dispensed 
with, as they had been published in substance 
in the Commission News. Committees were 
appointed. 

Following the business meeting was 
trustees’ section, presided over by Rev. Gar- 
land. trustee of the Northfield Library Board. 
Miss Perrie Jones, of Wabash, read a paper 
on the “Limitations of the $1000-a-year li- 
brarv.”. The writer spoke of libraries work- 
ine on less than $1000 a year, and the princi- 
pal thought was to study local conditions, 
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ways and means of being recognized by peo- 
ple and city fathers, then secure books. This 
provoked a very lively and profitable discus- 
sion on both the ies and the limita- 
such a library 

A discussion on 
rebinding was led by 


possibilit 
tions oi 
Grosset & Dunlap versus 
Miss Kay, of St. Paul. 
the leader 
than re- 
inlap books. 
etary of the 
conducted an 
legislation, 


The pros and cons were advanced, 
being in favor of rebinding 
placing with the Gro 
Miss Clara | 

Minnesota Library 

informal discussion 
which resulted in a legislative committee be- 
ing appointed to work out details with the 
Minnesota Library ‘| before pre 
senting to the legislature; and also a discus 


sion on 


ither 


mmission 


vacations and substitutes. To the 
committee on legislation w referred the 
recommendation that a k be that 
librarians be required attend state meet- 
ings, 

also that librarians shou | ‘ VO, 


three 


passed 


expenses paid and substitutes supplied ; 


weeks’ vacatiol with salary 


possible, 
paid. 

At the session held on Wednesday evening, 
the association was welcomed by Hon. Alson 
Blodgett, Mayor of Faribault, in a few fe- 
licitous remarks. Mrs, FE. H. Loyhed wel- 
comed the association on behalf of the club 
women. Mr. T. S. Buckham, president of the 
library board, extended a most cordial wel- 
come. 

The address of th \ ven by 
Dr. A. E. Bostwick, of the St. Louis Public 
Library, upon “Advertisement of Ideas.” One 
of the principal thoughts advanced was that 
the library was a public utility with other 
utilities, and should be treated as su 
matter of advertising. He ! the 
tions made by libraries are ideas; fiction is 
only overwritten t readers, and 
writers of fiction interest because they must 
We need history, biography and travel pre- 
sented acceptably Authors should be la- 
bored with. And among other things, the 
speaker advocated the showwindow in the 
library. Let books be seen from the window, 
that is, lét the window Iure in the people 
Anything which advertises helps forward the 
library. A reception followed the lecture 
The first topic on the morning of 


October 
2 was “Library extension in 


in the 
distribu 


interest 


Minnesota.” 
Miss Chapin, librarian in Owatonna, told of 
the system and growth in Steele County. Co- 
\peration with county teachers, grange meet- 
ings. literary clubs; in short, everything was 
done possible for general betterment of coun- 
try life 

Miss 
Public 


librarian of the Stillwater 
telling of the 
work in Washineton County, in which a most 
interesting and beneficial work had been car- 
ried on by means of traveling libraries, con- 
from 28 to so volumes. Proof of the 
that s782 books were loaned to 
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Itasca County reported using traveling li- 
braries supplied by the commission with suc- 
cess. Lake County was reported on by Miss 
Borreson, librarian at Two Harbors. The 
account of her work read like a Northland 
fairy tale. The work of this book-missionary 
evidently not only makes it possible for these 
people to come in contact with books, but also 
with any other blessings of civilization. She 
arranges for domestic science courses for the 
daughters of the fishermen; also for the ser- 
vices of a clergyman in a certain locality, and, 
incidentally, established ten library stations in 
one year. To fit a person for work in this 
section, the Library School must send out a 
good pedestrian as well as a sailor—at least 
it must be acquired before success is hers. 

Mrs. Emerick, Rochester Public Library, 
reported on the successful extension work re- 
cently taken up in Olmstead County. Mrs. 
Spooner spoke for Stevens County, and re- 
ported that the work was very heavy, with 
no extra help to lighten it and no funds to 
pay for added helpers. Then followed sev- 
eral papers on state institutional work, and as 
Faribault is the home of so many institutions, 
it was especially interesting to listen to the 
papers which the association could see illus- 
trated by visits to the institutions. 

Miss Burgess, librarian of the Institution 
for the Blind, told of the free carriage by 
mail of the books for the blind, and how 
much it had increased the amount of reading. 

Miss Chute, of Owatonna, read a paper on 
the “State public school,” in which she spoke 


enthusiastically for a_ children’s library in 
a public institution. She is evidently doing 
a great work among those children, and the 
leading thoucht was that “the guidance which 
comes of a knowledge of that particular child 
and his particular interests, and yet leaves 
him a chance to choose, seems to be the ideal 
path for a hibretian in that kind of a school.” 

Miss Carson, of Sauk Center, spoke on the 
“Home school for girls.” The majority of 
the girls come from the juvenile court, and 
the larger per cent. are not absolutely bad, 
but come from ignorant and bad surround- 
ings, and the aim is to supply all literary and 
other environments to uplift and make them 
capable home-makers. 

Miss Loehl, librarian at the training school 
in Red Wing, referred to the general attitude 
of boys as having no desire to read, so that 
they are given, as far as possible, books asked 
for, which brings confidence in the librarian 
having books of interest. Gradually, interest 
in a better and more helpful class of books is 
awakened. 

Miss McLean reported on the School for 
the Feeble-minded. It was her experience that 
magazines constituted the most popular litera- 
ture among these people. 

Mr. Tuck’s paper on the School for the 
Deaf was read by Miss Carey. The principal 
thought was th it, as a compensation for deaf- 
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ness, the one so afflicted must have reading, 
reading and reading. It will be more neces- 
sary and useful to him than to the hearing 
person, both as a source of instruction and of 
pleasure, making the library all the more 
necessary. 

Miss Martha Wilson, supervisor of school 
libraries, spoke on suggested legislation to ex- 
tend the work of county libraries to rural 
schools. She said that in most school libra- 
ries many of the books are unsuited to the 
school age. The following is an outline of 
what she wisliecd to be submitted to the legis- 
lature this winter: When there is a county 
litrary, all schools should turn over all their 
books (except reference books) to the county 
library. Districts wishing to take advantage 
of this traveling library system should pay 
their money to the county library, and thie 
state should pav the amount due that school 
to the county library. 

Miss Ackernann, of Cannon Falls, had a 
paper on “The school library as a public li- 
brary,” through which the public and school 
are brought closer together, and social center 
ideas and plans are furthered. There should 


be a regular librarian, and the library open 
afternoon and evening. Towns having no 
public library should use this and help sup- 
port it. 


Miss Lura Hutchinson, librarian of the 
Seward School Branch of Minneapolis, gave a 
paper on the same topic, stating that as it was 
neither a school library nor a public library 
and involved as a fundamental principle the 
social service idea, it was perforce a combina- 
tion of all three. The paper bristled with 
suggestions telling of a splendid work having 
been done with teachers, children and mothers 

The afternoon session opened with the gen 
eral topic, “The people’s university —the ref- 
erence room.” Miss Lewis, librarian of Fergus 
Falls, read a paper on the “Relation of book 
selection to reference work.” Incessant activ 
ity was the keynote of the paper. She consid 
ered that reference material could be supplied 
to high schools, grades, clubs and for debates, 
with a few books, if well chosen. 

Miss Howe, of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, conducted a round table on “The cat- 
alog as a reference tool.” Miss Firkins, of the 
University Library, told “How it looks to a 
reference librarian.” Miss Clapp, of the Min 
neapolis Public Library, spoke of the diction- 
ary catalog, its object being not merely as an 
asset to the librarian’s own native intelligence, 
but an intelligible working-guide for the pub 
lic. Many valuable and interesting points were 
brought out by Miss McLachlin and Miss 
Leonard. 

Reference work with the rural districts was 
discussed by Miss Pringle, of the State Com- 
mission. There are 662 traveling libraries 
sent to rural districts. Study club libraries 
magazine and newspaper articles, pamphlets, 
club programs and much other valuable mate 
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rial is sent upon request; in fact everything 
that would help and inspire the rural sections. 

Miss Josephine Schain, of the municipal 
reference department, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, said that of the material wanted for 
this work but a small portion is found in 
books. What is being done in a large library 
can be done in a small library in a smaller 
way, and it all tends and aims to lift up the 
moral standard. 

The value of special libraries was discussed : 
“The Tax Commission,” by Miss Evans, show- 
ing untiring efforts in collecting material for 
the legislature; “Board of public visitors,” by 
Miss Rhodes; “State historical library publica- 
tions,” by Miss Hawley, all of whom gave very 
interesting material and suggestions. 

Mrs. Dunlap, in speaking on the genealog- 
ical collection, said that Minnesota has one of 
the largest collections of works on genealogy 
and family history to be found in the United 
States, and that with the increase in number 
of patriotic societies there has grown a great 
demand for literature on that subject. 

Dr. J. J. Dow conducted a discussion on pub- 
lic documents. It was considered expedient 
for a library to use and catalog just the bulle- 
tins that that particular community would 
use. 

In the evening a dinner was given in the 
Guild Hall, following which Miss Bascom, 
editor of the A. L A. Booklist, gave a talk on 
“Book skimming.” It was most encouraging 
to have one having had such wide and varied 
experience speak so favorably of skimming 

Dr. Weigle, of Carlton College, Northfield, 
gave the address of the evening on “The li- 
brarian as a teacher.” The address was so 
convincing and entertaining that everyone 
present felt absolutely willing to be either 
teacher or librarian or both, if so dictated by 
the speaker. 

On the morning of Friday, Oct. 4, was held 
a business meeting. The report of the nom- 
inating committee resulted in the election of 
Mr. J. T. Gerould, State University Library, 
president; Miss Harriet Howe, Minneapolis 
Public Library, vice-president, and Miss Arabel 
Martin, Minneapolis Public Library, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The committee on legislation 
made the following recommendations: That 
section 2255 be amended to read, “levy an 
annual tax of not more than three mills.” 
That the law authorizing county and township 
extension be made more explicit, providing 
for a definite tax levy and a definite 
mode of procedure. That the school library 
law be amended to authorize school boards to 
house the school libraries in the public libra- 
ries when better administration can thus be 
obtained, and also to authorize the centraliza- 
tion of rural school libraries in a county li- 
brary. That the association support any meas- 
ure for the better housing of the Historical 
Library and Library Commission 
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AND ILLINOIS LIBRAR} ASSO- 
CIATIONS 

At the first joint session, held in St. Louis, 
Oct. 24-26, 1912, Mr. Blackwelder, president 
of the Missouri Library Association, presided. 
He introduced first Mr. A. E. Bostwick, St. 
Louis Public Library, who gave the cordial 
address of welcome. Mr. Hanson, president 
of the Illinois Library Association, responded. 
Mr. W. L. R. Gifford, librarian of the St. 
Louis Mercantile Library, added his welcome. 
Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, was called upon for greetings, and he 
gave reminiscences of Mr. F. M. Crunden, the 
first librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, 
and the only one to hold that position until 
Mr. Bostwick’s appointment. 

The only formal paper of the morning was 
that of Mr. G. B, Utley, secretary of the A 
L. A.. who as its representative at the meeting 
spoke on “How the A. L. A. can help.” In 
this Mr. Utley outlined the many publications 
of the central office, and gave a comprehen- 
sive survey of its work of assistance 

Professor John Livingston Lowes, of Wash- 
ington University, on Thursday evening de 
lighted his audience with his address entitled 
“Shakespeare's response to what the public 
wants.” Professor Lowes said that there were 
three important things to consider in studying 
Shakespeare: first, The playwright’s public; 
second, The playwright himself; third, What 
his public wanted, which considerations he 
fully explained. He outlined the vogues of 
those days and considered the public wants 
of to-day where the dramatist must accept the 
public’s vehicle and build upon it even as 
Shakespeare did. 

On Friday morning a book symposium gave 
great pleasure because of the variety of sub- 
jects discussed. Miss Mary Crocker, of St. 
Louis, spoke of “Spanish gold,” a novel by 
Hannay, a romance to be read and then to 
be forgotten. Miss Dunbar, of Macombs, IIL, 
spoke of “Bill, the minder,” Robinson, a 
book for boys, a book for mothers and a book 
for teachers. Miss Frances Fordice, of S 
dalia, Missouri, presented the wonderfu 
scription of nature found in tl 
by John Muir, while Miss H 
Freeport, IIL. extracted amusing co 
from “Your United States,” by Arnold Ben- 
nett. Miss Mary F. Baker, of Columbia Mo., 
recommended the translation of “Wagner's 
Nibelungen,” by Oliver Huckel, and Miss 
Celia Miles, of Centralia, I! neluded the 
symposium with a review of tl sori 
method in education 

Following the symposium, library legislation 
was brought to the fore Miss Fugenia Allen 
secretarv of the Illinois Library Extension 
Commission, and Miss Elizabeth B. Wales, of 
the Missouri Library Commission, were in 
charge of the program 

Mrs. Murray Nelson, a trustee of the Win 
netka Public Library, read the draft of the 
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“Ideal library law,” which had been prepared 
by Mr. S. S. Greeley, of the board of that 
library. ‘The ideal law consisted of two parts: 
first, the state library and the state commis- 
sion law; and second, the public library law. 
The chairmen had prepared beforehand a sum- 
mary of the present Missouri and Illinois li- 
brary laws in parallel columns, and with this 
in hand the delegates were able to follow the 
provisions in Mr. Greeley’s tentative draft. 
The proposed law was carefully discussed, ar- 
ticle by article, by Miss Ahern, Mr. H. G. 
Wilson, of Illinois, and others. It was then 
turned over to the trustees’ section for further 
consideration. Mr. Purd B. Wright sent “A 
thought or two on library legislation,” which 
in his absence was read by Mr. C. E. Rush, 
as printed elsewhere. At the conclusion of 
this paper, upon motion it was resolved that a 
standing vote be given Mr. Wright in token 
of appreciation of his paper. Upon motion it 
was also resolved that a vote of greeting be 
sent to Mr. Greeley from the two associations, 
thanking him for the outline he prepared and 
regretting his absence. 

At the reference section Friday afternoon 
Mr. C. J. Barr, of Chicago, presented a paper 
on “The field of the purely reference library.” 
This he divided into two branches: specializa- 
tion and codperation. Speaking especially 
from the viewpoint of the endowed reference 
library (as distinguished from the university 
state, proprietary, and industrial), codpera- 
tion came in the form of answers to questions 
and loans to other libraries. In finding the 
answers the problem immediately at hand is 
to find out where the information can best be 
secured, and this is now taking form in union 
card catalogs, in serial lists, but especially in 
such movements as the Boston Codperative 
Information Bureau, and the Chicago Council 
of Library and Museum Extension. 

Miss Lorena Webber, of Jacksonville, IIL, 
next presented the problem of “The club- 
woman,” who sought and asked much aid. The 
library might mail a copy of the bibliographies 
compiled to the reader of the paper. Better 
coéperation is secured if the librarian is con- 
sulted as to the club programs. 

Philip S. Goulding, of the University of IIli- 
nois, next read his paper, entitled “The classi- 
fication of literature in the University of 
Illinois Library,” showing how the Classics, 
then German and now Romance have been re- 
classified by special schemes to suit the work 
of the departments, chiefly by discarding the 
form divisions of literature and arranging 
authors alphabetically in large periods. Other 
subjects presented for discussion were “Index 
to illustrations” and “The cameragraph.” 

The children’s section, at 4 p.m., Friday, 
attracted a large audience to hear Mr. Percival 
Chubb, of St. Louis, on “The child, the school 
and the library.” Mr. Chubb said it was 
necessary for all workers to see their work in 
the large, as the school in relation to all the 
other agencies, but that it was difficult to 
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maintain this outlook. Of the various agencies 
for children we find the home, the family, the 
school, the playground and the library among 

the most important. Two of these are new 

institutions, viz., the children’s library and the 

supervised playground. We are witnessing in 

this day the disintegration of the home and the 

family, hence these two new institutions are 

arising. It is a tremendous fact in the history 

of civilization. We are loading the reading 

and the play of the child on others. The 

parent is disappearing and the school is stag- 

gering under the burden. The teacher and the 

librarian must be careful and scrupulous not 

to usurp the functions to be found elsewhere. 

There must be interplay of institutions. 

The impcrtant feature in our modern insti- 
tutions is the selective or protective education 
and environment for the young. Rousseau in 
his “Emile” isolated his child. This we be- 
lieve is a mistake. But it is not a mistake to 
isolate the child in groups. We must protect 
the child against the common, the vulgarizing 
and the cheap. We must protect him against 
any agency which overstimulates, making him 
prematurely old, or a “smarty.” We must 
protect by selective literature against what is 
common, such as the Sunday comic supple- 
ment, which if it cannot be abolished can at 
least be improved. We must protect by the 
quality of our literature, choosing our chil- 
dren’s books with care. We are to-day the 
victims of commercialism, and books for chil- 
dren are being issued which can induce only 
mental and moral dyspepsia. Not every book 
should go upon our library shelves, but only 
those which go to make fine taste, fine man- 
ners and a fine brain. Mr. Chubb recom- 
mended that children’s libraries have only 100 
or at the most 200 titles, but these of the very 
best and many copies of them. With these 
and no others will it be possible for the chil- 
dren to feed on great things. 

The function of the library as distinct from 
the school is consultative. This must be done 
with care, but it must be the aim to give the 
child an inkling of the great world of books. 
The high school to-day monopolizes the time 
of the boys and girls. This is wrong, and the 
library should be among the first to protest. 
The school should make the child read scrup- 
ulously, but none the less for enjoyment, 
leading on to the reading of great books with 
its culmination in the family reading circle, 
where not only reading, but songs and story 
telling, games and all the oral literature of the 
world should be enjoyed. 

The last formal address was on Friday 
evening, when Mr. Henry E. Legler, of Chi- 
cago, president of the A. L. A., delivered his 
talk, “From title-page te colophon.” 

This was flavored with the love of a biblio- 
phile for his books, and was divided into 
three main groups as he discussed the physical, 
intellectual and emotional booklover as typi- 
fied in the Bibliotaph, the Bibliograph and the 
Bibliomaniac. 
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The Dibdinite was a maniac on the physical 
make-up, searching out the typographical er- 
rors and peculiarities which distinguish one 
edition from another. 

The Dedication was a fruitful source of in- 
terest as showing the author’s real feeling, 
and Mr. Legler illustrated this by many selec- 
tions. From dedications the speaker passed 
to forms of verse, especially the archaic Pro- 
vencal such as the rondel of which several 
examples were read. The cult of Omar next 
received attention. Of the Rubaiyat 200 edi- 
tions have appeared in the last fifteen years, 
and over 1000 titles bear testimony to the in- 
terest in this poem. By comparison with many 
translations that of Edward Fitzgerald was 
shown to be still the best. 

Of Bibliomaniacs, Eugene Field was thought 
to be a type, while Charles Lamb was spoken 
of as the perfect Bibliophile. 

In conclusion, Mr. Legler thought it better 
to know one book well than many superficially. 
The thought beautiful in the book beautiful is 
a symbol of the world beautiful. 

The last session was called at 10.30 a.m. 
Saturday morning. The paper, which was the 
keynote, was by Mr. C. H. Talbot, municipal 
reference librarian, Kansas City, on “The 
work of the municipal reference libraries.” 
An effort to make the action of government 
more intelligent and efficient has been running 
along side by side with the movement for good 
government. The legislative reference idea 


may be summed up in one word, “light.” It 
is not to stand for or against a measure, and 


above all things not to be made a political 
tool, but simply to get the facts and to let the 
facts speak for themselves 

Specific instances were cited when the work 
of various state and city legislative reference 
libraries had been of great aid and influence 
in drafting bills and saving the states and cities 
from expending funds unwisely. The libraries 
must be in touch with the officials and other 
public-spirited citizens in other cities. This 
whole movement for legislative reference work 
is a part of the great social awakening which 
has expressed itself in a multitude of forms, 
all of which are working to the end that this 
nation, these states and these cities shall be a 
good place to live in. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. James 
Cunningham, librarian of the School of Mines 
at Rolla, Mo. He emphasized the need of up- 
to-date information, correspondence with ex- 
perts, and that the man in charge he compe- 
tent to handle information and men. The 
municipal reference work is “Scientific meth- 
ods applied to government.” 

Mr. Andrew L. Bostwick, in charge of the 
municipal reference branch of the St. Louis 
Public Library, followed with an interesting 
account of the work in St. Lettis. Again the 
importance of correspondence was emphasized. 
The exchange of the documents and reports 
of the city is now a function of this branch. 

The discussion was not closed until Mr. 
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Legler was asked to tell about the function of 
the Civics room which is located in the Chi- 
cago Public Library. 

Mr. Legler then took the chair and, assisted 
by Miss Mary E. Ahern, conducted the Ques- 
tion Box. The questions were numerous and 
from libraries large and small, public and uni- 
versity. The discussions were participated in 
by all and then clearly summed up by Mr. 
Legler and Miss Ahern. 

All too soon Paul Blackwelder, president of 
the Missouri Library Association, announced 
the hour for the adjournment of the joint 
meeting of the Illinois and Missouri Library 
Associations. 


SOCIAL FEATURES 


After the first joint session at noon those of 
the delegates whose sex entitled them to the 
privileges of guests at the City Club were 
entertained at luncheon at that club, and im- 
mediately afterward all members of the con- 
ference were taken on a sight-seeing tour of 
St. Louis as guests of the various libraries of 
the city in parlor trolley cars. A stop was 
made to inspect the Cabanne Branch Library 
on Union Boulevard, and other branch libra- 
ries were passed en route. The delegates were 
entertained at tea by Mrs. George O. Carpen- 
ter, wife of the president of the Public Library 
Board, at their residence. 

In the evening the opening staff meeting of 
the public library year took the torm of a re 
ception to the delegates in the library building 
The guests were received in the art room on 
the main floor and proceeded thence upstairs 
to the assembly room, where they listened to 
Prof. Lowes’ delightful address. 

On the second day of the conference, the 
delegates and others to the number of about 
200 were entertained at lunch in the library 
building. The lunch was prepared and served 
entirely by members of the staff, and was in 
tended to illustrate the culinary possibilities of 
the new building. As many of the guests as 
possible were seated in the staff lunch room, 
and the rest were accommodated in the chil 
dren’s room at the other end of the building. 
The transportation of supplies was facilitated 
by the use of book trucks, and the affair went 
off as smoothly as if restaurant service were 
the daily duty of both building and staff 

In the evening of that day there were sev- 
eral private dinner parties,and afterward all 
repaired to the auditorium of the Second Bap- 
tist Church on King’s Highway, where the 
public address of the conference was delivered 
by Mr. Legler. 

The registration books of the two associa- 
tions showed a total attendance of about 150 
delegates. An unusual feature was the assign- 
ment of each of these to some one member 
of the public library staff as a euide, it being 
understood that this latter should be more or 
responsible for the guest's welfare and 
during the period of the con- 
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MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The thirteenth annual meeting was held at 
St. Louis, Oct. 24-26, 1912. By invitation of 
President Blackwelder and the Executive 
Board of the Missouri Library Association, 
this thirteenth annual meeting was held joint- 
ly with the Illinois Library Association. A 
full account of the joint sessions appears 
above. 

In his opening address at the business ses- 
sion of the association, President Blackwelder 
advocated augmenting the revenues of the 
association by a library membership, and to 
establish a permanent fund to be spent later 
on some object which the association would 
consider worth while. He also advised the 
appointment of a committee to gather statis- 
tics and confer with trustees about sending 
paid delegates to the angual meeting. 

Report of the treasurer showed receipts of 
$03.87, expenditures of $87, leaving a balance 
of $6.87. 

Miss Wagner, the chairman of the commit- 
tee on Missouri bibliography, reported no 
progress, because of lack of funds. The com- 
mittee was continued. 

A committee of three was appointed to 
prepare a report on paying the expenses of 
delegates to the annual meetings, to be pre- 
sented to trustees at the discretion of the 
incoming president. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Wales, secretary of the 
Missouri Library Commission, gave an in- 
teresting report at the Saturday meeting on 
the work and growth of the commission. A 
motion was made by Mr. C. E. Rush and 
carried that the incoming president appoint a 
committee of three to plan for a campaign 
presenting the proposition of a two-dollar in- 
stitutional membership to all the libraries in 
the state of Missouri, said committee to re- 
port to the executive board on or before Jan. 
I, 1913. 

The report of the committee on resolutions 
was read and approved. 

It was resolved that the Missouri Library 
Association fully realizes the impossibility of 
properly expressing its appreciation of every 
effort put forth in making this joint confer- 
ence of the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Missouri Library Association and the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the Illinois Library 
Association a success. Thanks were expressed 
to the administrative heads of the St. Louis 
libraries. their boards of directors and staffs, 
to Mr. Henry E. Legler, Dr. John L. Lowes, 
Mr. Percival Chubb, to the officers and com- 
mittees, to the press of the city, and, finally, 
to the people of St. Louis. 

The report of the committee on nomina- 
tions was: President, C. E. Rush, St. Joseph; 
vice-president, C. E. Miller, St. Louis; second 
vice-president, Miss Nancy McLachlin, Han- 
nibal; secretary, Miss Florence Whittier, Co- 
lumbia: treasurer, Miss Lula W. Wescoat, St. 
Lonis; chairman, Miss Sula Wagener. 

Letters ‘re read from Mr. Purd B. 
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Wright and Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer, express- 
ing their regret because they were unable to 
attend the meeting. <A letter was read from 
Mr. Rush, inviting the association to meet at 
St. Joseph in the early fall of 1913. This 
was referredtothe incoming executive board. 
FioreNce WHITTIER, Secy. 


NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 18th annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Library Association was held in Lincoln, Oct. 
30-31. At the first session the president spoke 
of the growth of the public libraries in Ne- 
braska in the last twenty years and of the fact 
that one charter member had attended every 
meeting in that time. 

A survey of Nebraska libraries was given 
by Miss Templeton, showing 92 libraries in 
the state and only four towns without libra- 
ries. Nebraska has more libraries according 
to the population than any other state. She 
spoke of the very flexible state law and of 
the township libraries and of the splendid 
outlook for 1913. 

Miss Florence Waugh told of the progress 
made by the state institution libraries, Ne- 
braska being unique in that she is the only 
state having an appropriation for the up-keep 
of institutional libraries. At this point an in- 
vitation was extended to the association to 
visit two of its institution libraries on the 
evening of Oct. 31, the State Penitentiary and 
the Orthopedic Hospital. At the penitentiary 
the convict librarian showed 281 readers 
among 375 prisoners, with a circulation of 1062 
books a month, and by the immaculate con 
dition of the library books what can be done 
by intelligent and careful guidance in reading. 
At the Orthopedic Hospital a little crippled 
girl and a little crippled boy showed with 
great pride the beautifully arranged books on 
the shelves and the artistic posters in the 
pleasant library room. This little girl told in 
a very pleasing manner the story of “In the 
desert of waiting,” showing what a help she 
must be to her crippled companions. 

Miss Lutie Stearns, of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, gave a very interesting 
talk on “The library’s place in a social sur- 
vey.” She commented on the fact that in the 
recent survey made at Pittsburgh of educa- 
tional factors, the public library was abso- 
lutely omitted. She explained a very interest- 
ing chart, showing the educational value of 
social institutions, among them the public li- 
brary. At the evening mecting Miss Stearns 
gave a very interesting and instructive paper, 
“The library militant.” This was followed by 
a social hour. On Oct, 31, at 9 a.m., a very 
fine demonstration of library methods was 
very largely attended by the librarians from 
the small libraries. For librarians of larger 
libraries there was a round table discussion 
on problems of the school and larger libraries, 
led by Ds. W. K. Jewett. 

At 2 p.m. the meeting opened with a roll call 
of the libraries of the state. Response was 
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made with short reports, giving interesting 
items and problems peculiar to local libraries 
and how they were solved. It was encourag- 
ing to note that almost without exception an 
increase of circulation was reported, and in 
many towns an increased appropriation. Miss 
Madelene Hillis, Omaha Public Library, gave 
a paper on “Popular non-fiction.” She gave 
an annotated list of books which had proved 
popular and was designed to help purchase in 
smaller libraries. 

Miss Zora Shields, Omaha High School, 
gave a masterly paper on “Foreign literature 
in translation.” This covered the field in a 
splendid and thorough manner, including Dan- 
ish, Swedish, German, French, Italian, Spanish 


novelists. 3LANCHE HAMMOND, Secy.-T reas. 
NCRTH DAKOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The N. D. Library Association held its 


seventh annual meeting in Mayville, October 
1 and 2. The sessions opened Tuesday after- 
noon with an address by the president of the 
association, Mr. R. A. Nestos, of Minot. His 
subject was “The codperation between the 
library association and the library commis- 
sion.” After giving a brief historical resume 
of the commission’s work in North Dakota, 
he made urgent demands that the library 
commission and the library association join 
together in a great campaign of education 
throughout the state, a campaign that would 
stir the people of the state to an appreciation 
of the value of good reading and the value 
of a reasonable number of well-selected books 
placed within reach of every citizen of the 
state 

Mrs. Minnie C. Budlong, secretary of the 
N. D. Library Commission, spoke on “h 
night’s repose.” This proved to be an inter- 
esting comparison of the number of books, 
circulation and financial condition of the vari- 
ous libraries of the state. Helpful suggestions 
resulted in the discussion which followed. 

The afternoon’s program closed with a pa- 
per on “The library as a social center,” given 
by Miss Anna Sprung, of Devil’s Lake.. 

At the evening meeting, Dr. A. E. Bostwick, 
of St. Louis, gave a very interesting address 
on the subject, “Mal-employment 1n the li- 


brary.” “In our busy hours,” he said, “it is 
well for us to ask ourselves if we are really 
doing something worth while, and if our 
library is a real potent force for high ideals 
in our community.” 

Wednesday's session opened with a paper 


by Miss Margaret Greene, of Minot, on “How 
to reach the schools.” Following this were 
held the round-table, public libraries’ and 
trustees’ section (conducted by Miss Amy G. 
Bosson, of and the college section 
(conducted by W. Sumner, of Grand 


Fargo). 


Mr. C 


Forks. vice-president of the association) 
meetings. 
In the afternoon, an entertaining address 


was given by Prof. F. H Koch, of the N. D. 
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State University, on “The influence of the 
drama in modern literature.” 

fhe program closed with a talk by Dr. O 
G. Libby, of Grand Forks, on “New books 
worth while, 1911-12,” along the lines of his- 
tory, biography and travel. 

Everyone voted the meeting a great success, 
and felt that this success was due not only 
to the program furnished, but also to the 
courtesy and hospitality so widely shown by 
the citizens of Mayville. 

The following officers were elected for the 


coming year: President, Mr. R \. Nestos, 
Minot; Vice-president, Mr. C. W. Sumner, 
Grand Forks; secretary-treasurer, Miss Alice 


M. Paddock, Jamestown. 
Executive Board: Dr. 
Miss Bessie R. Baldwin, 


Max Bott, 
Williston ; 


Fargo ; 


and offi- 


cers Auice M. PAppock, 
Secy. 
OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The eighteenth annual convention of the 


Ohio Library Association was held at Newark, 
Oct. 21-24, 1912, the smaller the 
parish house of Trinity Episcopal Church, the 
general the High School audi- 
torium. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to the first 
small libraries session. Miss Beatrice Kelly, 
Steubenville, discussed “Selection of _ fiction 
for a small library, emphasizing the difference 
of standards of choice between the town 
whose readers are largely of the leisure class 
and the town where the tired, engrossed 
workingmen compose the largest reading ele- 
ment. In selection of books, choose first for 
education, and, second, fiction. Consider the 
wants of the people, of what they are capable, 
and then take into consideration the book 
itself. In limiting financial expenditure, don’t 
cut down the books in the department where 
most of the people go 

Mr. Herbert Hirshberg, Cleveland Public 
Library, discussed in part his list of “Sug- 
gested reference books for a small library,” 
giving the nature and relative value of each 
book very clearly. This list is very helpful 
especially to the librarian who must choose 
her books from catalogs alone, and it may be 
obtained for ten cents from Miss Mirpah © 
Blair, O. S. U. Library, Columbus, O 

The first general session, Monday evenin 
opened with an address of welcome by C. W 
Montgomery, president of the New irk Li 
brary Board, and a response by Miss Burnite, 
president of the O. i Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem, representing the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, chose as her subject “The 
signification of the woman's movement 
cleverly surveying wom n’s development from 
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ly book.” “We are admonished not to put 
new wine into old bottles, but, fortunately, 
there is no admonition against old wine in 
new bottles—and friendliness is certainly the 
richest of wine, both in men and in books. I 
believe we all love best to mark the passing 
years by the friends they bring us, and it 
were a barren year that brings not one more 
friend; and so with our friendly books, which, 
like all friendships, fill our lives with genial 
warmth and gratitude. Among the oldest and 
dearest of my friendly books is the ‘Life and 
letters of Lord Macaulay.’ I have continued 
reading for nearly thirty-five years the life 
of Bishop Wilberforce, undoubtedly for 
twenty-five years the greatest figure in the 
English Church. And Thackeray, there is no 
one book which stands for him, save, perhaps, 
the dear little old brown volume of letters to 
the Brookfields. Finally, it is my most cor- 
dial hope that we may all turn our attention 
more and more with restful, tender and grate- 
ful hearts to our blessed friendly books.” 

Mr. Hirshberg followed with the second 
part of his discussion of reference books, 
after which the trustees’ section withdrew to 
take up questions of library support, propor- 
tionate expenditure for services and books, 
library hours for opening, the librarian’s 
schedule and vacation, etc., under the direc- 
tion of Washington T. Porter, chairman. 

Miss Mary E. Downey gave the report of 
the committee on interrelation of libraries, 
emphasizing especially the exchange of dupli- 
cate magazines and of such tools as special 
lists, indexes, etc. This committee exhibited 
at the convention bulletins and picture posters 
which may be borrowed upon application to 
the committee. 

On Tuesday a trip was made to Granville 
by trolley, where the members of the associa- 
tion were the guests of Dean Leveridge and 
the Shepardson faculty at Stone Hall, Denni- 
son University 

At the general session, Tuesday evening, 
Dr. F. L. Heeter, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh schools, spoke on “Old-fashioned and 
new-fashioned education.” The library of the 
new day must recognize the changed condi- 
tions to find its true place. It must carry to 
the homes a larger education than the schools 
can provide. 

Wednesday morning opened with the report 
of Miss Downey, library organizer, in which 
she gave a summary of her four-years’ work, 
as far as statistics can show: 804 visits; met 
board members 104 times; made 154 ad- 
dresses: tax support levied for 51 libraries; 
40 new buildings completed, under construc- 
tion or promised; 24 libraries have new 
rooms provided for their use; standard charg- 
ing systems installed in 38 libraries; 51 libra- 
ries classified, labeled and arranged; acces- 
sioning supervised in 18 libraries; 35 libra- 
rians attended summer schools; 76 students 
in long-course schools; § state institution li- 
braries organized; 24 district meetings held, 
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attendance 676; 29 addresses before teachers’ 
institutes. 

Mr. Root then moved the adoption of the 
following resolution, which was carried: “The 
librarians of Ohio, in convention assembled, 
desire to affirm their conviction that the li- 
brary agencies of the state, as a part of its 
educational system, ought not to be affected 
by changes made for political reasons. We 
desire in particular to express to Miss Mary 
E. Downey our regret at the loss of her ser- 
vices to the state. We put on record our 
great appreciation of her wise and effective 
work, and hope that her future field of labor 
will be within the borders of our state.” 

Mr. Brett moved that the report of the li- 
brary organizer be adopted, and that the sec- 
retary be instructed to send a copy to the 
Ohio Library Commission, with a copy of Mr. 
Root’s resolution, which was carried. 

Miss Emma Graham, chairman of the ne- 
crology committee, reported the death of Mr. 
J. W. McClymonds, a trustee and generous 
friend of the Massilon Public Library, and 
that of Mr. Earhart, of Franklin. 

The report of the legislative committee was 
given by Mr. Brett, who outlined plans for 
legislation putting libraries on a sounder basis 
as a part of the general educational system, 
providing improved methods of taxation for 
county libraries, and old-age pensions for 
librarians. 

Miss Mirpah Blair reported for the mem- 
bership committee that the association now 
consists of 431 active members, 2 life, 6 asso- 
ciate, 10 club, and 8 library members. 

In giving “Some standard novels for a 
small library,” Miss Sophie Collman, of Cin- 
cinnati, recalled many old favorites to mem- 
ory, with apt description and interesting com- 
ment. Miss Bessie Sargent Smith, Cleveland, 
took up in detail “Some less-known novels 
for a small library,” dividing them into 
groups by subjects. 

The college section, George F. Strong, 
chairman, held separate meetings on Wednes- 
day and Thursday mornings. Miss Marie 
Hammond was elected temporary secretary 

The first paper presented concerned “The 
instruction of students in the use of the li- 
brary,” by S. J. Brandenburg. He briefly out- 
lined the one-hour course in library methods 
given at Miami University during the current 
year. Mr. Strong gave a talk about the work, 
with the students, on library methods at Adel- 
bert College. Prof. R. B. Miller, of Ohio 
Wesleyan, spoke of two lectures given on 
cataloging and reference work in a course 
called “Orientation,” given the current year 
before the freshmen. A department of bib- 
liography, giving three courses, is listed at 
the Ohio State University, but only two of 
these are given. In the College of Agricul- 
ture, six sections, with different problems, 
form the course in library methods 

The second problem, “The encouragement 
of gifts,” by Mrs. Kate Shepard-Hines, em- 
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phasized the necessity of reaching the alumni 
as possible donors at commencement time, or, 
better yet, through the college publications. 
It was noted that the non-graduate alumni 
form a very enthusiastic body to whom ap- 
peal may be made, and also that the gifts to 
a college library are always of value and 
meet a certain demand. Mrs. Hines spoke 
of completing old files of college publications, 
of demanding one bound volume of every 
publication issued by the students. A discus- 
sion followed concerning the acknowledgment 
of gifts, such as a short notice in the annual 
report of the hbrary, making a special book- 
plate showing the donor, the admirable nuis- 
ance of placing books in special alcoves, and 
marking the outside labels. Following this 
came the discussion of “Methods in binding 
and repairing,” by Florence Dunham. Rein- 
forced bindings, books bought in publishers’ 
bindings and rebound, those bought in the 
sheets and bound by Chivers came up for 
special notice. 

In the second college session, Mr. C. W. 
Reeder was chosen chairman. Continuity of 
plans for the college section as a help to the 
small libraries was discussed. The next prob- 
lem to be taken up was “The employment of 
student assistants,” given by Miss Minnie M. 
Orr. Methods of choosing assistants, work 
assigned and compensation, were brought up. 
Mr. C. W. Reeder took up the subject, “Ref- 
erence work for the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention.” During the sessions of the Fourth 
Ohio Constitutional Convention, in Columbus, 
1912, the library of the Ohio State University 
was engaged in extensive reference work for 
the convention. Collections were made of all 
literature on subjects that were to come up 
for consideration. The members had access 
to a collection of books placed by the library 
in the secretary's office, and to the resources 
of the library itself Bibliographies were 
compiled. The library is planning to issue a 
bibliography which will include a list of the 
state constitutions, journals, proceedings and 
debates of state conventions, a list of the 
publications of the Fourth Ohio Convention, 
a list of publications issued during the cam- 
paign and those imported for use in the spe- 
cial election 

“Record and exchange of duplicates,” by 
\. S. Root, constituted the third problem pre- 
sented. The plan of procedure in the treat- 
ment of records was outlined and methods of 
disposal of duplicates given. Mrs. Adaline 
Merrill’s “A recent bibliography” was a dis- 
cussion of the A. L. A. catalog, 1904-I9QIT. 
Mr. A. S. Oko, in his paper, “A recent work 
in philosophy,” gave a review of Fritz Mauth- 
ner’s “Beitrage zu einer kritik der sprache,” 
and his “Wo4rterbuch der Philosophie.” 

A report was given by Mr. Brandenburg 
on the A. L. A. meeting at Ottawa 


At the general session, Wednesday after- 
noon, Mr. Root reported the work of the 
library and school committee \fter corre- 
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spondence on the subject with Ohio colleges 
and normal schools, the committee made the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the committee be instructed dur- 
ing the coming year to prepare in somewhat 
full outline a course suitable for normal 
school, college and university use for a class 
meeting at least two periods a week for not 
less than one-half year 

2. That the association reaffirm its belief in 
the importance of such courses in universi- 
ties, colleges and normal schools, and urge 
upon the authorities of these institutions the 
speedy introduction of such courses 

3 That the association recommend, in view 
of the impossibility at present of obtaining 
such instruction in the normal schools and 
colleges of the state, that individual libraries 
endea\ or to make arrangement, whens ver pos- 
sible, with the boards of education of their 


towns and cities, whereby some special teacher 
shall receive training in this work in the local 
library, with a view to the immediate intro- 


duction of such instruction in the school sys 
tem of the state 

In his delightful address, whose tone was 
indicated by the title of “Much love and some 
knowledge of books,” Mr. Legler viewed col- 
lections of books from the standpoint of the 
individual, rather than community ownership 
He was enabled thus to indicate the allure- 
ments that come from perfect freedom of 
choice in the reading of many books and in 
the treasured possession of a few 

On Wednesday evening, Dr. Alexander 
Johnson, secretary of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, discussed 
“The place of a public library in a modern 
community” very inspiringly. The work of a 
library should be directed toward five ends: 
first, that of general education, supplementing 
the school; second, specialized education, 
where technical works beyond the individual 
purse should be provided for the workman; 
third, the reference library department; 
fourth, recreation; and fifth, general culture, 
the goal toward which the other aims tend, 
yet for which they are not to be sacrificed 

At the final session, Thursday morning, the 
question of A. L. A. affiliation was taken up, 
and an amendment is to be voted upon at the 
next meeting, by which the necessary dues 
can be paid from the treasury 

The nominating committee had presented 
the following list of officers for the coming 
year, who were elected unanimously: Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary E. Downey; first vice-prest- 
dent, W. F. Sewall; second vice-president, H. 
S. Hirshberg; third vice-president, Miss Co- 
rinne A. Metz; secretary, Miss Lyle Harter; 
treasurer, Miss Mirpah G. Blatr 

Mr. J. H. Newman, state librarian, ad- 
dressed the convention, and expressed his de- 
sire to be of service to the libraries of the 
state. Miss Mercer, of the Mansfield Library, 
invited the association to hold its next meet- 
ing in Mansfield 
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In making her report of the committee on 
women’s clubs, Mrs. Eliza Rankin, Newark, 
told of the coOperation of clubs in the organi- 
zation and support of libraries, and in the 
preparation of some standard study outlines. 
After the report of the committee on library 
training, the convention was adjourned, leav- 
ing fresh inspiration and friendly memories. 
Louisa K. Fast, Secy. 


VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Vermont Li- 
brary Association was held at St. Albans Oct. 
2. The morning session was given up to the 
routine business. The general theme of the 
afternoon meeting was the consideration of 
the needs of the small libraries. The first 
three papers on “Rousing a small library” and 
“Raising funds” were given by Mrs. Guy 
Wilson, of Bethel, Mrs. Charles Webster, of 
Swanton, and Miss Minnie Rice, of Castleton. 
Various ways were suggested — dinners, fairs, 
miles of pennies, lawn parties, etc. The most 
novel way spoken of was the selling of a 
hearse belonging to private individuals, which 
brought in $60. All agreed that one of the 
best ways to keep up the interest in the library 
was through the local paper. 

Miss Angie Melden, of Bennington, in her 
paper on “Essentials in technicalities,” advo- 
cated the doing away of many technicalities 
that are so dear to the librarian and simplify- 
ing all library work. Miss Eleanor Eggleston, 
of Manchester, brought some of the post-card 
bulletins used in her work with children, each 
bulletin representing one subject. Both Miss 
Eggleston and Miss Stewart, of Bristol. spoke 
of the advantage of having an exhibition of 
the children’s school work in the library and 
also collections made by the boys and girls, 
as arrow heads, stamps, etc. 

Miss Alice Blanchard, of Montpelier, gave 
an interesting account of the work with the 
schools in the Seattle library, a teacher being 
able to do much more in directing a child’s 
reading than a librarian. A part of the school 
work was the training of the children in the 
use of the library, each teacher taking her class 
to the library. 

At the evening session Miss Sarah Pomeroy, 
of Worcester, Mass., gave a travel talk on 
“Gala days in London.” 

On Oct. 3 was Vermont Library Commis- 
sion Day, and the program was opened at 9 
o'clock with an address by Mrs. A. P. Riker, 
of Rutland, on “One of Vermont's special 
library collections.” This was the H. H. Bax- 
ter Memorial Library at Rutland, which con- 
tains many antique books and pictures, one 
book in particular being published in 1492, 
and this with its ancient binding made an in- 
teresting subject for study. “Nature study 
and the library” was the subject of papers by 
Miss Jennison, of St. Albans, and Miss Kid- 
der, of Burlington. A plea to make a library 
more of an institution not only for book lovers 
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but for lovers of nature and the habits of old 
mother earth. Miss Griffith, of Danby, read a 
paper on “A shelf of good books,” one written 
by Miss Clark, of Middlebury, on “Country 
life and its advantages,” was read, and the 
meeting was brought to a close by an interest- 
ing address on the meeting of the A. L, A. at 
Ottawa. C. Hits, Secy. 


Library Clubs 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 

The monthly meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held in the assembly room of the 
Public Library, Thursday, Nov. 14, and was 
a most enjoyable evening. Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick, St. Louis Public Library, addressed 
the club on “The art of rereading.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Bostwick, pure literature is an ap- 
peal to the emotions, and he suggests re- 
reading as a test. As an example he cited a 
personal experience with three verses, the 
reading of which brought tears to his eyes— 
no matter how many times he read them, 
whether amidst the press of business or the 
gayest scene, the effect was the same. Among 
the many good ideas Dr. Bostwick left with us 
was the thought that three well-thumbed books 
of the attic formed a library in the truer sense 
of the word than the priceless collections made 
by financiers. In speaking of the change of 
taste in reading which comes to everyone with 
the passing years, the lecturer urged us not to 
discard our old favorites, but to always give 
them a place on our shelves. He himself was 
reading and enjoying at the present time the 
books of Arnold Bennett, but he was not sure 
that they would be his choice 20 years from 
now. Many booksellers contend that the pub- 
lic libraries are stumbling blocks to their busi- 
ness. Dr. Bostwick holds just the reverse to 
be true. He says the libraries are places where 
the people may learn what books they desire 
to purchase, and he thinks the librarian should 
urge people to own books and should aid them 
in every way possible to a wise selection. In 
connection with the choosing of books, how- 
ever, the speaker thought a person should be 
himself — “Better acknowledge poor taste than 
be a hypocrite.” In closing Dr. Bostwick 
spoke of the French adage, “Old wine, old 
friends, old books,” saying that the wine might 
turn to vinegar, the friends might prove fait! 
less, but the books would always remain the 
same. 

About 200 persons were present at the read- 
ing of this delightful paper, and had the pleas- 
ure of meeting the writer and expressing to 
him their appreciation. 

Heten Hutcuinson, Secy 


MILWAUKEE LIBRARY CLUB 


The Milwaukee Library Club held its first 
meeting of the season on the evening of Nov. 
8, in the lecture room of the Milwaukee Pub- 
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lic Library. Mr. ). B. Davis, principal of the 
Central High School of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
gave an enlightening talk on “Vocational di- 
rection and the library.” “Vocational direc- 
tion” as distinguished from “Vocational edu- 
cation” refers to the guidance of high school 
pupils in the selection of a life work, and the 
correlation of their studies along this line, the 
object being not so much the absolute deter- 
mining of a pupil’s career as the prevention 
of his aimless drifting through school and into 
some misfit occupation. The talk was very 
suggestive in showing a field in which the 
librarian has infinite opportunity for helpful- 
ness. 

In accordance with a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted at the meeting of the Milwaukee 
Library Club in May, 1912, but three meetings 
a year will hereafter be held: one in the fall, 
one in the winter, and one in the spring. On 
these evenings the public library will close at 
8 o'clock, to enable all members of the staff 
to be present at the meetings. 

M. Carter, Secy. 
NEW LIBRARY CLUB 

The regular November meeting of the New 
York Library Club was held Thursday after- 
noon, Nov. 14, at the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, under the joint auspices of the New 
York Peace Society and the New York Li- 
brary Club, Mr. F. C. Hicks, president, in the 
chair. After the acceptance of the minutes 
of the October meeting as printed in the Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL for November and the elec- 
tion of a list of 23 new members headed by 
Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Hicks announced as 
subject the “Relation of libraries to the peace 
movement,” and introduced President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, 
who spoke on “The contemporary peace move- 
ment.” 


YORK 


PRESIDENT BUTLER’S ADDRESS 

Dr. Butler said, in part, that the special pur- 
pose of what he wished to say on the contem- 
porary peace movement would be in the line 
of practical suggestions on the relation be- 
tween libraries and the peace movement. As 
the peace movement is now highly organized 
and has seized hold of the imagination of the 
world, its literature has become very large, 
and librarians should know of this literature. 

There are three centers of information and 
activity for this movement—the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, at Wash- 
ington: Bureau of International de la paix, at 
Berne, Switzerland, and the Office Central des 
Associations Internationales at Brussels. Each 
of these centers is performing a special line 
of work and each issues valuable publications. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, founded in 1910,is the chief center of 
propaganda Its principal publication is a 
Yearbook, the first volume of which was is- 
sued in tort, which is general in scope, and 
divisional publications to be issued in the near 
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future will deal with special activities of the 
different sections of the endowment. It is the 
chiet single source of information on the peace 
movement, and contains lists of names, out- 
lines of work both here and abroad, reports 
and statistics of results accomplished, biblio- 
graphical information, etc lt is distributed 
free. 

The Bureau International at Berne arranges 
for peace congresses, prepares programs, etc., 
and oversees the various activ started at 
these congresses. It is assembling as complete 
a collection as possible of ments dealing 
with the peace movement tration and 
questions of international politi The bureau 
issues two publications, a fortnightly bulletin, 
Correspondence bimensuelle, and the Annuaire 
du mouvement pacifiste. The Office Centrale, 
at Brussels, has a different object. It is in- 
tended to be the central organizing point of all 
international organizations, and bjects are 
to assist these to do more effective work, to 
develop international documentation and to 
give such documents a permanent and sys 
tematic character. Its principal publication is 
the very extensive Annuaire de la vie interna 
tionale, a great mine of information on some 
300 international undertaking The present 
edition is that of 1908-09, but a new edition is 
in press 

In discussing the periodical literature of the 
subject, President Butler mentioned four titles 
as of the first importance “he Advocate of 
Peace, Washington, is an excellent journal for 
general peace news, and is the only important 
American journal. Die Friedens-warte, Vi- 
enna, Berlin and Leipzig. is an_ influential 
journal, much quoted by the European press, 
and especially useful for information about 
German and Austrian affairs patx par le 
droit, Paris, is a monthly public: , influen- 
tial, good for news notes, et« principal 
English publication is the 4rbifrater,a month- 
ly journal. 

After the periodicals come the pamphlets, of 
which there are four sets which should be in 
all libraries. These are distributed 
application. These are: (1) American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation, Publi- 
cations nos. I-62, containing important papers, 
documents, translations, lists of books, ete.; 
(2) Publications of the World's Peace Found- 
ation, Boston, including both reprints of clas- 
sics and new articles; (3) the pamphlets is 
sued by the Verband fiir International Ver 
standigung, of similar character to the above; 
and (4) the less frequent but valuable publi- 
cations of La Conciliation Internationale, 
Paris 

The library which has the Carnegie year 
book, the Annuaire de la ¢ internationale, 
the four journals and the four sets of pam- 
phlets is well equipped, but necessary 
publications are accounts of the Hague Con- 
ferences, especially “The Hague confer- 
ences,” by W. T. Hull, and “The Hague peace 
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conferences,” by J. B. Scott. The “Syllabus on 
international conciliation,” by David Starr Jor- 
dan and E. J. Krehbiel, published by the 
World’s Peace Foundation, Boston, furnishes 
an excellent bibliographic guide to the whole 
field. 

In conclusion President Butler spoke of 
some of the definite results accomplished by 
the peace movement, mentioning, especially, 
the happy influence on the strained relations 
between England and Germany produced by 
the translation of Lord Haldane’s address on 
the German people, delivered at Oxford, rgrt. 
This speech, although sympathetic and appre- 
ciative, had passed quite unnoticed in Ger- 
many until the Carnegie endowment arranged 
to have it translated and distributed to 300,000 
German addresses 


OTHER PAPERS 


President Hicks then introduced the second 
speaker, Professor Samuel T. Dutton, secre- 
tary of the New York Peace Society, who 
spoke on the “Library and the peace prob- 
lem.” Professor Dutton said that the aim of 
all education is idealistic —not the accumula- 
tion of facts but the development of character. 
This is the common aim of both the school 
and the library. The library can give valuable 
coOperation by furnishing for the teacher’s 
use information and inspirational material on 
the peace movement and its many allied topics, 
so that the teachers may in turn interpret this 
important subject matter to the pupils. Fruit- 
ful fields for such treatment are: wars, racial, 
religious and economic; inter-racial problems ; 
religious toleration; interdependence through 
trade and commerce; intellectual freedom 
through education art, science, medicine, sur- 
gery and agriculture; the moral advance of 
the world; humanitarian movements; health, 
poverty, intemperance; international organiza- 
tions, representative government, the influence 
for peace of the federation of labor, and the 
responsibility of the United States as leader. 
For much of this subject matter the Jordan 
and Kriehbiel syllabus is the best source of 
bibliographic information. 

Mr. Paul Brockett, representing the Smith- 
sonian Institution, then presented an interest- 
ing paper on “International exchange and 
loan of books,” tracing the history of this 
phase of internationalism from the year 1694, 
when the Royal Library of France exchanged 
its duplicate volumes for new books printed 
in foreign countries, through 1800, when the 
American Philosophical Society entered upon 
a system of exchange with foreign societies, 
and 1840, when Vattemar secured state and 
federal legislation on the subject, down to 
the present highly organized international ex- 
change of the Smithsonian Institution. Mr. 
trockett described fully the practical work- 
ing, the present system and the results ob- 
tained so far and discussed possibilities of 
greater development in the future. 
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In the absence of Professor Adolf C. von 
Noé, of the University of Chicago, his paper 
on “International Bureaus of Information” 
was read by Miss Harriet B. Prescott, of 
Columbia University. This paper described 
briefly the important international bibliograph- 
ical work carried on by the institute for the 
bibliography of social sciences, jurisprudence, 
medicine and technology recently established 
at Berlin, mentioned the work of the well- 
known Institut International de Bibliographie 
at Brussels, and described at some length the 
new organization called Die Briicke, just es- 
tablished at Munich, and its many projects 
for the collection and dissemination of bib- 
liographical information. 

After a brief discussion of the papers, a 
vote of thanks to the speakers of the after- 
noon and to the trustees of the church was 
passed and the meeting adjourned. 

IsaporE G. Munce, Secy 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 

The first meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club for the winter of 1912-1913 was 
held at the. H. Josephine Widener Branch of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, Noy. t1, 
1912. The president, Mr. Ernest Spofford, of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, made 
a short address of welcome, and after the 
usual routine of business had been disposed 
of, introduced the speaker of the evening, Mr. 
George Maurice Abbot, librarian and treas- 
urer of the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
who read a paper entitled “A short history 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia” to 
a large audience of librarians, many from 
nearby cities and towns. 

Mr. Abbot said that the beginning of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia was large- 
ly owing to the “Junto,” a club formed by 
Benjamin Franklin for literary and scientific 
discussion, the reading of original essays, etc., 
and called “a club of mutual improvement.” 
Franklin, in his autobiography, says he 
“started his first project of a public nature by 
having the great Scrivener Brockden draw 
up proposals for a_ subscription library.” 
“Some fifty subscribers were procured at 50 
shillings each, and ro shillings a year for 50 
years, the term the company was to con- 
tinue. A charter was afterwards obtained, 
the company having been increased to 100, 
and this was the mother of all the North 
American subscription libraries, now so nu- 
merous.” “The instrument of association” was 
dated July 1, 1731. Among the original share- 
holders were Thomas Hopkinson, father of 
Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. This share was 
handed down four generations, and is now 
the property of Christ Church. The third 
signer was Benjamin Franklin, whose share 
is now owned by Thomas Henson Bache. 
“Other original shares are still owned by the 
descendants of those who first signed the 
articles of association.” 
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The first meeting of the board of directors 
was held Nov. 8, 1731, at the home of Nich- 
olas Scull. In 1732 the first list of books 
was ordered, and many of these books are 
still in the library. The librarian was “to 
permit any civil gentleman to peruse the 
books of the library in the library room, but 
shall not lend to or suffer to be taken out of 
the library by any person who is not a sub- 
scribing member any of the said books, Mr. 
James Logan only excepted.” 

In 1769 the Union Library was merged in 
the Library Company. In 1774 and 1791 there 
were meetings of Congress in Philadelphia, 
and the members during those periods were 
permitted to use the library. Afterwards, “in 
obedience to the commands of the President 
of the United States,” a letter of thanks was 
received, signed Tobias Lear, secretary 

After the battle of Trenton and Princeton, 
1777, a large number of sick soldiers were 
quartered in the library. “The books during 
that period were procured by applying at the 
house of the librarian, upon a written re- 
quest.” The hours at which the library was 
open were from one o'clock until sunset. 

In 1792 the library became the trustees for 
the Loganian Library. At this time (1912) 
the Loganian collection contains some 15,000 
volumes, which are kept at the Ridgway 
Branch. At the present time there are 237,677 
volumes in the library and over 900 members. 
Mr. Abbot said that much credit and prais« 
is due to Mr. Lloyd P. Smith, who, as libra- 
rian at the time of the Civil War, carried 
the library through a most trying period. 
“Mr. Smith managed, in spite of the hard 
times, to buy the best publications of the 
day, and I am often struck with the fact, 
when I have had occasion to use books of 
that period, that the librarian of the ‘war 
time’ had purchased wisely, under very un- 
usual circumstances.” 

At the close of Mr. Abbot's address, a ris- 
ing vote of thanks was given, and the hope 
expressed that the paper might at some future 
time appear in print in its entirety. 

The usual reception followed after the 
meeting. Jean E. Grarren, Secy 

Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


GRADUATE NOTES 


Caroline D. Flanner, "to, has resigned as 
cataloger in the Wistar Institute, Philadelphia, 
to accept a position in the Documents Office, 
Washington, D. C 

Margaret M. White, ’11, has been appointed 
assistant librarian of Swarthmore College. 

Ida L. Wolf, ‘oo, has been appointed cata- 
loger in the library of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

CortnneE Bacon, Director. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY—LIBRAR}) 

SCHOOL 

The juniors have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Mr. Henry E. Legler on the “Affiliations 
possible to the large city library,” and of 
meeting him and Miss Caroline E. Burnite at 
a school reception. Miss Burnite gave two 
lectures to the seniors taking the course for 
children’s librarians, on the “Furnishing and 
decorating of the children’s room,” and on 
“Extension work with children.” Miss Mabel 
Kk. Haines, now connected with the Children’s 
\id Society, has spoken to them on “Child 
immigration,” and they have spent a morning 
at Ellis Island, witnessing the reception and 
handling of a boatload of Italian immigrants 

The students of the administration course 
have had two talks trom Mr. Lockwood, 
bursar of the New York Public Library, on 
the financial statement and the budget of a 
1 , and the students themselves have pre- 
handed in an imaginary 
innual report for criticism. This class and 
the one in advanced cataloging have had a 
morning of visits to the Library Bureau, Art 
Metal Construction Co.. Yawman & Erbe. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., et looking at library 
furniture and supplies 

The juniors have been sent to the printery 
and the Tapley bindery in sections of 
some twenty-six persons each (including some 
partial students), in order to make the visit 
nore profitable. The Tapley bindery very 
courteously invited both parties of visitors to 
luncheon, under the welfare 
department. 

The 


NEW YORK 


pared both, as well as 


two 


auspices of 


Hallowe’en party the 
evening of October 30, as the evening most 
convenient for them, in view of their branch 
work The faculty and juniors thoroughly 
enjoyed their position as guests. This was 
the first strictly senior function 

Junior lectures for the coming month are 
scheduled as follows: Herman Rosenthal 
(New York Public Library), “Golden 
Russian literature”; Dr. C. C. Williamson 
(New York Public Library), “Literature of 
economics, and of sociology (two hours will be 
given to each lecture, with an intermission of 
ten minutes, since the lecture is to outline the 
field of the subject as well as give its litera- 
ture); C. G. Leland (Board of Education), 
“The New York public school system”; W 
P. Trent (Columbia University), “Daniel De- 
foe”: Alice Stevens (Brooklyn Girls’ High 
Schdol), “Makine history interesting”; Merle 
St. C. Wright (New York City), “Poetry of 
the present and future”; Miss L. E. Stearns 
(Wisconsin Library Commission), “Sore 
western phases of library ind the work 
of the Wisconsin Library (two 
lectures ) 

Seniors have scheduled 
logical order) as fi ws (2) 
“New York public schools,” 
school curriculum, and New 
schools and work with adults” 
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tures); (2) J. H. Fedeler (New York Public 
Library), “Heating, lighting and ventilating 
of libraries”; (1) Ruth S. Granniss (Grolier 
Club Library), “What makes old books in- 
teresting”; (1) Henrietta Bartlett (New York 
City), “The study of bibliography”; (3) Anna 
C. Tyler (New York Public Library), “His- 
tory and theory of story telling’; (1) Sarah 
H. Harlow (Botanical Gardens Library), 
“Literature of botany”; (2) W. Dawson 
Johnston (Columbia Univ), “College library 
administration”; (3) Mrs. Mary K. Simkovich 
(University Settlement), “Life of the city 
child,” (1) “Literature of astronomy”; (2) 
F. C. Hicks (Columbia University), “News- 
paper publicity for libraries”; (3) Anna C. 
Tyler (New York Public Library), “Picture 
bulletins,” and continuation of lectures on 
children’s books. 

(1) For students of advanced cataloging and ref- 


erence. 
(2) For students of administration. 


(3) For children’s librarians. 
Mary W. Piummer, Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The annual reception of the Graduates’ As- 
sociation to the incoming class took place on 
Oct. 31 in the north class-room, which rugs, 
flowers and hangings transformed into a fit- 
ting background for the occasion. FEighty- 
four graduates were present. Nineteen classes 
were represented, and only i897, 1901 and 1905 
were entirely absent. 

A map has recently been prepared showing 
the geographical distribution of the 285 grad- 
uates of the school who are in active library 
work. There are 113 in Greater New York, 
19 in New England, 14 in New York state, 14 
in New Jersey, 16 in Pennsylvania, 15 in the 
southern states, 62 in the middle west (of 
which 16 are in Ohio), 25 on the Pacific coast, 
4 in Canada, 3 in Europe, and 1 special stu- 
dent in China. 

The class had the privilege of hearing a talk 
on librarianship as a profession, which Mr. 
Legler made at the October meeting of the 
Long Island Library Club, and had also an 
informal talk from him the next day on the 
extension work of the Chicago Public Library. 

The first of the regular course of lectures 
was given by Dr. Frank P. Hill Nov. 12. 

Mr. Louis O'Neill, librarian of the Govern- 
ment Library of Porto Rico, having been 
given two months’ leave of absence for the 
purpose of studying library methods in this 
country, applied for admission to the school. 
Relieving that he could accomplish more in 
that time by taking the course which we are 
giving the apprentices of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, permission was obtained from Dr. 
Hill, librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
for Mr. O'Neill to enter their class. ° 


ALUMNI NOTES 


The marriage of Kathrine Rutherford, ‘06, 
until recently assistant in the Osterhout L1- 
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brary, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been announced, 
to Mr. George Cady, of Chicago 

Nellie J. Shields, ’11, was married in Pitts- 
burgh, Sept. 27, to Mr. Montgomery Sleeth. 

Katharine P. Ferris, "12, has been made act- 
ing head of the circulating department of the 
Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) P. L. 

Elizabeth Forgeus, 12, has been appointed 
temporary assistant in the Flushing branch, 
Queens Borough P. L. 

JosePHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, | ice-director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

On October 30, Simmons College celebrated 
its tenth anniversary. During that time the 
college has grown from 149 to 935 students. 

The courses of study are conducted as 
hitherto, with the exception of the course 
in continental literature, which is this year 
conducted by the instructors of the several 
language departments. 


ALUMNI NOTES 
Class of 1912 
Aldrich, Caroline E., is in charge of the work 


with children in the Newton P. L. 

Babcock, Florence, is an assistant in the li- 
brary of the Congregational House, Boston. 

Basset, Elsie, is a member of the staff of 
Clark Univ. L. 

Becker, Margaret E., is an assistant in Wor- 
cester County Law L. 

Blanchard, Jessie L., is an assistant in the 
Williams College L. 

Bosworth, Harriet, is an assistant in the cata- 
loging department of the Conn. State L. 
Charlton, Alice, after doing temporary cata- 
loging in the Newton P. L., has now begun 
work as assistant in the cataloging depart- 

ment in the Univ. of Minn. 

Cummins, Catherine, is an assistant in the 
children’s department of the Cleveland P. L. 

Eveleth, Lucy M., has become an assistant in 
the Williams College L. 

Galarneau, Aldina A. L., has joined the staff 
of the Conn. State L. 

Gross, Rebecca S., is assistant in the library 
of the School for Social Workers, Simmons 
College. 

Henderson, Marie E., assistant during the 
summer in the recataloging of the Fram- 
ingham (Mass.) Town L.; September 1 she 
joined the staff of the Johns Hopkins 
Univ. L. 

Penney, Clara, is an assistant in the Univ. of 
Maine L. 

Plympton, Ruth H., is an assistant in the pub- 
lication office of Harvard Univ. 

Pratt, Catharine, is cataloging in the Vermont 
State L. 

Ridlon, Margaret, has joined the staff of 
Williams College L. 

Smith, Mirian S., acted as assistant in the 
summer library class of Simmons College. 
Afterwards she became an assistant in the 
library of M. I. T. 
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Stephens, Alice G., has become an assistant 
in the cataloging department in the Ohio 
State Univ. L. 

Talbot, Mary L., has been working for the 
Massachusetts Library Commission. 

Whitney, Elinor, has become assistant to the 
director of physical training, Simmons Col- 


lege. Mary E. Rossins. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The school was well represented at the meet- 
ing of the Ohio Library Association held in 
Newark, Oct. 21-24. A reunion and luncheon 
of the alumni were held at the Hotel Sherwood 
Tuesday with at least one member present 
from each class. Mr. Brett, Miss Eastman,’ 
Miss Burnite, Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith, 
Mr. Strong, and Professor Root represented 
the faculty, and Mr. Legler was the guest of 
the occasion. 

On Nov. 12 the faculty gave their annual 
reception for the class of 1913. A large num- 
ber of alumni and friends were present. 

ALUMNI NEWS 

Edith C. Lawrence, ‘o9, cataloger in the 
California State L., has resigned to accept the 
position of cataloger in the Univ. of Chi- 
cago L. 

Mabel M. Hawthorne, ’11, assistant in the 
Univ. of Washington L., has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position in the Oahu College om 
Honolulu. 

Elizabeth Richards, ’11, assistant in the cat- 
aloging and reference department of the Cin- 
cinnati P. L., has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of cataloger in the Association Library 
of Honolulu. 

Eva Morris, 12, has been appointed an as- 
sistant in the stations department of the Cleve- 
land P. L. 

M. Waurrtiesey, Director 


Reviews 


NATIONALE. Notice des docu- 
ments exposés a la Section des cartes, par 
Léon Vallée, conservateur-adjoint, chef de 
la Section des cartes. Extrait de la Revue 
des Bibliothéques, nos. 4-6, Avril-Juin, 1912. 
Deuxiéme édition revue et augmentée. 65 p. 
Paris, Librairie Ancienne Honoré 
Champion, éditeur, 1912 
M. Léon Vallée, whose “Catalogue des plans 

de Paris,” published in 1908, has become an 

authoritative work on the subject, has in his 
list titled some of the cartographical rarities 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. From the high 


tandard expected in such a work by the 
American student, the list is bibliographically 
a disappointment, although proper appreciation 
should be shown of the author’s desire to make 
this material known to the world 

The 


notes are short and few, especially in 
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describing such rarities as the Cabot map of 
the world of 1544, Vaulx’ Terres Neufves . 
1584, and the French map of Marquette of 
1072. 
Instead of the rare map of the Philippines 
of 1734, by Pedro Murillo Velarde, described 
by Gabriel Marcel, a copy of which is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, a small reproduction 1s 
listed in title 278, taken from Juan de la Con- 
cepcién’s work, entitled “Historia general de 
Philipinas, 1788,” which is not so stated. Ti- 
tle 24, Francesco Camocio’s rare work, entitled 
“Isole famose ...” [1571-1572], which when 
complete is in eighty-eight maps, is here given 
wittout title and with only fifty-seven maps. 
Many other examples might be given of a like 
indifference to bibliographical information. 

The list describes three hundred and forty- 
five items, including about forty-four portolan 
charts, among which are examples of the 
works of Vesconte, Roselli, Agnese, Oliva and 
others, with various globes and misellaneous 
books. At the end is an author and geograph 
ical subject index, but no title list 

The vast and important cartographical rari- 
ties of the Bibliothéque Nationale can hardly 
be described in such a short list, and we trust 
that it is only preliminary to a more exhaus 
tive study. P, Lee 


Business Book Bureau, What fo read on 
business. N. Y., Business Book Bureau, 
1912. 169 p. 12°, 50 


This book is one of the most important 
contributions to business literature so far pub- 
lished. It is in fact the only bibliography with 
annotations that is fairly complete, and the 
value of this can be appreciated only by those 
who have tried to keep up with the literature 
ot George B. Hotchkiss, of the New 
York University School of Commerce, Ac 
counts and Finance, says in the introduction 


business 


“A dozen years ago a business man could 
hardly have put his hand on a single pra 
tical treatise that would have helped him to 
do his daily work more economically or profit- 
ably. Several hundred are at his c mmand 
now.” More startling than this is the state 
ment that “75 per cent. have been published 
within the past five years.” 


The difficulty of keeping up with the ever 
increasing volume of business literature is in 
creased by the fact that much of it 1s_not 
listed in the Publishers’ Weekly Cs. 


or 
Catalog. The Catalog of Copyright Entries, 


Pt. 1, Group 1, is the only complete guide to 
business literature. Much that is published, 
however, is of little value; titles are often 


misleading, and it is difficult to get books on 
approval when they are published by individ 
uals or small companies 

Business literature can no longer be ig 
nored. This catalog of 169 pages is a con- 
vincing argument of its value to anyone who 
carefully. The Business Book 


examines it 
to it that the business world 


Bureau will see 


3 
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knows of this catalog, and why should not 
public libraries see to it that they are ready 
to meet this demand? Is the literature for 
scientists, artists, or children of so much more 
importance to the taxpayer of a city that no 
money can be spared for business literature? 
Publishers of business books have told me 
that public libraries are not interested in busi- 
ness literature. This must be because they 
are not awake to the importance and signifi- 
cance of what has been published in the past 
five years in the business world. 

“What to read on business” is divided into 
three parts. Part 1, business efficiency, man- 
agement and methods, advertising and selling. 
Part 2, corporations, banking, real estate, in- 
surance and finance. Part 3, accounting, book- 
keeping, and commercial law. The books are 
ranged alphabetically by title under 33 divi- 
sions. We regret the compiler did not see the 
necessity of an alphabetical subject index. 
The book, however, possesses an admirable 
author and title index. We note the omission 
under banking of the publications of the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission — probably the 
most valuable banking literature in the Eng- 
lish language. Under financial periodicals the 
omission of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle is also to be regretted. The price 
of Moody’s is given at $10 instead of $15, and 
no mention is made of the monthly supple- 
ment. Books on stenography and commercial 
correspondence might well have been included 
and the lists of periodicals made more com- 
plete, but these are all minor criticisms. The 


book deserves the highest praise and should 


find a place in all public libraries. As a bib- 

liography of an important subject and as a 

guide in purchasing it is of great value 
Sarau B. BALL. 


Dana, John Cotton. Modern American li- 
brary economy as illustrated by the New- 
ark, N. J., Free Public Library. Part V., 
The school department; section 5, Course of 
study for normal school pupils on literature 
for children, by Julia S. Harron, Corinne 
Bacon, and J. C. Dana. Woodstock, Vt., 
The Elm Tree Press, 1912. 134 p. 

Those librarians who are interested in the 
study of the curriculum for normal school in- 
struction in library subjects will find this 
pamphlet a most suggestive and valuable addi- 
tion to the rather scanty material at present 
available. 

Indeed, so clearly is the subject developed, 
and so thoroughly is the ground covered that 
the outline might well serve as a basis for in- 
struction in the regular library school course, 
and offers many suggestions to teachers, moth- 
ers, study clubs, and all those who are inter- 
ested in the extension of the knowledge of 
good children’s books. 

The arrangement is simple and logical, the 
directions for use clear, and many references 
connecting separated material add to the con- 
venience and ease in using the book. 
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The course is planned in 13 lesson-periods 
of 45 minutes or an hour in length. If the 
time can be afforded, it is advised that 24 
lessons be given, each lesson-talk period being 
supplemented by another lesson given entirely 
to reports and discussion. 

The course, briefly, is as follows: Lesson 1. 
The child and the book, discussing the value 
of the reading habit, sources of supply for 
children’s books, kinds of books children care 
for at certain ages, differences in taste in boys 
and girls. Lesson 2. History of children’s lit- 
erature, dealing with books written for chil- 
dren, books written for adults interesting to 
children, and books about children interesting 
chiefly to adults. Lessons 3-11 are devoted to 
the study of various classes of children’s books. 
Lesson 12 consists of the comparative study 
of some good lists of children’s books. Lesson 
13 is a review, taking the form of a written 
exercise which calls for the reproduction of 
ideas gained from the teacher’s talks, class 
discussions, home work and reading, and 
which tests the student’s power to apply these 
ideas practically in class exercise in the selec- 
tion of children’s books, in interesting children 
in books, in the general guidance and super- 
vision of children’s reading. 

Each lesson is developed very fully, with 
notes to the teacher on her preparation for 
the lesson, a list of selections from books and 
periodicals bearing directly on the subject, and 
a very admirable outline for the presentation 
of the material to the class. These lesson 
outlines embody the best thought of to-day on 
the various subjects treated, and are crammed 
full of suggestive ideas. There are also notes 
in regard to the home work to be assigned to 
students; and each lesson, except the first, has 
a note to the teacher on how to conduct the 
report on home work done by the students on 
the preceding lesson. 

To illustrate the careful attention to essen- 
tial points in working out each lesson, it might 
be of interest to give here a condensation of 
the outline for the lesson on Fables, Fairy 
tales, Myths and legends. The lesson plan is 
as follows: 

(a) Classes defined and differentiated. (1) 
Myths: (2) Fairy tales; (3) Fables; (4) 
Legends; (5) Folk-lore. 

(b) Appeal to the child. Many are sug- 
gested, such as fondness for animals, sense of 
justice, love of mystery, fondness for dis- 
guises and masquerading and passion for rov- 
ing, love of variety, movement and color, love 
of adventure and instinct for hero worship. 

(c) Value in child’s development. Some of 
the thoughts suggested are development of the 
imagination; transportation into a wholesome 
world of thought; giving the idea of other 
values in life than the useful and practical 
(not every good thing can be bought and sold) ; 
teaching the difference between right and 
wrong on broad lines; giving him a sense of 
kinship with the animal world: increasing his 
sensitiveness to beauty and awakening his awe 
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and reverence; equipping him with information 

of value in later study of literature, art, music, 

drama, etc.; crystallizing childish ideals of 
courage, gentleness, unselfishness, etc. 

(d) Age of appeal. Brief consideration of 
the different ages of the child, and to which 
each class on imaginative literature makes its 
particular appeal. 

(e) Methods of interesting children. 

(f) Principles of selection. 

The home work assigned was the reading 
of certain books to be reported on at the next 
lesson, as follows: 

(1) Why is Pyle’s “Merry adventures of 
Robin Hood” attractive to children? Its eth- 
ical influence, Does it promote the gang spirit? 

(2) Compare the two versions of the Greek 
myth concerned with the adventures of Per- 
seus, as found in Kingsley’s “Greek heroes” 
and Hawthorne’s “Wonder book,” to show 
the difference in style of telling. 

(3) Compare a Greek and a Scandinavian 
myth to show the difference in quality. 

(4) Compare the versions of Cinderella in 
Grimm and Perrault to show the difference 
between an unpolished folk tale and one which 
has been put into good literary form. 

Following the lesson outlines is a series of 
22 multigraphs for distribution to the students. 
(1) is an outline of the course. 

(2) is a classified list of 144 good books for 
young people, the grouping correspond- 
ing to the classes of books taken up in 
the lessons. 

a list of books for the teacher's re- 
quired reading, including a few refer- 
ences for students. 

(4) is a form for a book note. 

(5-11) are tests for the different classes of 
children’s books. 

(12) is a list of books to be used as substi- 
tutes for dime novels. 

(13) is a list of stories about children inter- 
esting chiefly to adults. 

(14-20) are suggested lists of books for chil- 
dren’s reading, good editions of chil- 
dren’s classics, ete. 

(21) is a list of some good bibliographies of 
children’s books. 

(22) is a list of questions on the lists of chil- 
dren’s books. 

It seems quite incredible that so much of 
value could have been compressed within the 
limits of a 134-page pamphlet. As a manual 
for those who wish to teach the subject, as a 
mine of information and suggestion to all in- 
terested in the subject, this pamphlet is most 
heartily commended, Jutta A. Hopkins. 
Jounston, W. Dawson, and Mudge, Isadore 

G. Special collections in libraries in the 

United States. Wash., Gov. Pr. Off., 1912. 

140 p. O. gratis. 

This valuable bulletin is, as is stated in the 
foreword, virtually a new edition of the “Spe- 
cial collections in American libraries,” by W. 
C. Lane and C. K. Bolton, published in 1892. 
This new list is based on information secured 


(3) is 
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first in 1908. Librarians were asked to de- 
scribe collections of unusual value or of in- 
terest primarily because of their history and 
associations, and unique copies of any book, 
including also the number of volumes and 
pamphlets and references to lists or printed 
descriptive catalogs or articles. Collections 
acquired en bloc were to include name of col- 
lector and date of acquisition. This covers 
roughly the information contained in the pres- 
ent bulletin, except that as far as possible 
matter has been brought down to date 
The arrangement is under subject, with 20 
main divisions, subdivided into smaller groups, 
which are in some cases still further divided. 
There is no apparent order of subject, the D.C. 
not being used. The largest class is that of 
history, with 30 pages; then come theology, 
with 22, language and literature with 19, sci- 
ence with 9, social science with 6, general col- 
lections with 6, agriculture and education with 
3 each, and the other subjects being of one or 
pages. 
The collections are usually those found in the 
federal, public, college and university libraries, 


and the special library as such does not seem 
to have been fully included. 

Under the divisions, the libraries are gen- 
erally arranged by the importance of their 
particular collection, though this course has 
not always been followed The material seems 
to have been included without much general 
editing and in the shape sent in by the libra- 


ries, though the preface notes many omissions 
from the returns received 

The preface notes also its obligations to Dr 
Rockwell, librarian of the Union Theological 
Seminary, for editing the chapter on theolog- 
ical collections; and other sections were sub- 
mitted to experts on special subjects, adding 
much of value to the list 

As a basis for union catalogs, 
for the inter-library loan service and coOrdin- 
ation among libraries, this bulletin is most 
important and valuab le, and it to be hoped 
that the new edition will provide still further 
information and show greater coOperation on 
the part of libraries throughout the country 


and generally 


; books in print 
author, subject, 
with particulars 
publisher; ed. 
others. 3d ed. 
Wilson Co. 2837 


Unitep States (THE) CATAL 
Jan. 1, 1912; entries under 
and title in one alphabet, 
of binding, price, date and 
by Marion FE. Potter and 
Minneapolis, Minn., H. \W 

F. hf. leath., $36. 

“Books that you may 
hold readily in your hand most use- 
ful, after all,” said Dr. Johnson; but he had 
never heard of the United States Catalog. If 
he was to peer into that wonderful volume, 
what do you suppose he would do? TI am 
sure he would turn, with excusable vanity, at 

Johnson. There he would 


carry to the fire and 


are the 


once to the entry 
see a long list of his works—would admire 
the accurate bibliographical notations, would 


perhaps puzzle over the Library of Congress 
numbers, would marvel at the wide range in 


re 
: 
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prices set on his books, and then, I am sure, 
he would forever retract his statement about 
the little book as being “the most useful, after 
all.” For few volumes are now made larger 
than the new United States Catalog —the 
amount of typesetting is slightly more than 
in Webster’s New International Dictionary— 
and no book of recent times will be more use- 
ful. No, Dr. Johnson is all wrong for once. 
You couldn't carry the new catalog to the fire 
for perusal, and you couldn’t hold it readily 
in your hand; but, in spite of this, it is “most 
useful, after all.” But it is more than a large 
volume—it is pleasing to the eye, well printed, 
and, best of all, splendidly bound. As book- 
making, it is commendable work. Opening 
the ponderous tome—and, in spite of its size, 
it opens readily—one is impressed with the 
amount of labor and patience which must 
have gone into the preparation of such a 
book. Editorial work om it has been in 
progress for the past three years, during a 
large part of which time a staff of fifteen or 
twenty expert indexers have given full time 
to its preparation. All the material collected 
during the last fourteen years for the Cumu- 
lative Book Index formed but a beginning. 
Not a single author’s name was left unchal- 
lenged; names and dates were all verified; 
over three thousand publishers were consult- 
ed, to say nothing of authors, editors and 
librarians without number. And think of the 
proofreading of such a work! The Library 
of Congress numbers were, moreover, all sub- 
jected to a second proofreading. 

The inclusiveness of the work makes it of 
great value to any library, especially to one 
in the throes of recataloging. For in addi- 
tion to listing books of American publishers, 
there are the university publications, those of 
societies, state publications, and those of the 
United States government. The inclusion of 
the government publications alone makes the 
catalog of permanent value as a work of 
reference. Books published since 1906, but 
now out of print, are listed, but so indicated. 
This piece of thoughtfulness will save many 
a dispute between the librarian and the book- 
seller. A directory of publishers rounds out 
the 2837-page book 

But this is enough to give some idea of the 
careful and thorough manner in which the 
undertaking has been carried through to a 
successful termination. In these days of re- 
vised editions, not revised beyond the title 
page, and new editions, new only in parts, it 
is really refreshing to find a great work like 
this thoroughly and painstakingly done, an 
achievement of which the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany may well be proud. Librarians, book- 
sellers and all who use books will find it an 
absolute necessity. And when compared with 
twenty-five or thirty of the kind of novels 
now appearing, how cheap it is in price! 
Surely every library can afford to have it. In 
fact, no library can afford to be without it. 

FreperIcK WARREN JENKINS. 
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Periodical and otber Literature 


A. L. A. Bulletin, July, contains the papers 
and proceedings of the Ottawa conference, 
with index (370 p.). 

Bindery Talk, September-October, includes 
“Acid-free leather,” and “On various proc- 
esses of sewing.” 

Bulletin of Bibliography, October, includes 
an index of fairy tales, compiled by Miss R. 
W. Haight; Part II. of some Latin abbrevia- 
tions and terms used in book catalogs and 
bibliographies, by F. K. Walter. 

Chicago Public Library Bulletin, November, 
contains lists of recent biographies, of books 
on the opera, of Christmas stories, and of 
cheerful books. 

Facts for Farmers, issued monthly by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, contains 
in its September number a short list of books 
for the farm home. with annctations. 


Michigan Libraries will be discontinued 
after January 1. The quarterly Bulletin of 
the Michigan State Library will furnish Mich- 
igan commission and association notes. 


Nashville Banner, October 12, contains an 
interesting summary of the work carried on 
by the Tennessee Free Library Commission, 
as written by Mrs. P. W. Kelley, secretary. 


Newarker, October, includes “The Newark 
Lincoln,” “Literary hypocrisy,” “The Meadow 
proposition.” 

Public Libraries, November, has “Literature 
and life,” by Dr. J. B. Angell; conclusion of 
“The contribution of library science to effi- 
ciency in modern business,” by Louise B. 
Krause; “Books and democracy,” by W. F. 
Seward; “The library as a civic and social 
center” (Homestead, Pa.), by W. F. Stevens; 
“Departmental libraries,” by C. R. Clawson; 
“How advertising would make each free li- 
brary an educational center,” by H. I. Martin. 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin, September- 
October, is largely devoted to articles on ap- 
propriations, budgets and business methods. 
These include “Presenting the financial needs 
of the library,” by M. S. Dudgeon; “The 
trustee’s responsibility for the library in- 
come,” by Miss L. E. Stearns; “The financial 
responsibility of the librarian,” by Ethel F. 
McCollough; a symposium on “Appropria- 
tions,” and one on “Business administration” ; 
and “The card index of the library.” 

ENGLISH 


Aberdeen University Library Bulletin, Oc- 
tober, includes “Arcades Ambo: J. F., R. W. 
(John Fyfe and Robert Walker),” by Wm 
Keith Leask; “The library catalogue of 1873- 
84.” by Stephen Ree; a list of former libra- 
rians and assistants; “Printed catalogues of 
Scottish University libraries,” and “Catalogue 
of the Taylor collection.” 
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Librarian, November, contains “Staff ex- 


changes in public libraries.” 


Library, October, has “Did Sir Roger Will- 
iams write the Marprelate tracts?” by William 
Pierce and R. B. McKerrow; “Recent foreign 
literature,” by Elizabeth Lee; “On the study 
of Icelandic,” by J. Sephton; “Some early 
booksellers and their customers,” by H. R. 
Plomer; “Robert Copland and Pierre Grin- 
goire,” by W. E. A. Axon; and “The reserved 
books from the king’s library.” 


Library Assistant, November, includes 
“Books: their use and abuse,” by Rev. W. R. 
Inge; “Staff interchange: an inaugural ad- 
dress,” by Ernest Male. 


Library Association Record, October, con- 
tains the presidential address of F. J. Leslie 
at the L. A. U. K. meeting; “The place of 
bibliography in education,” by H. R. Tedder; 
“The statistics of the printed literature of the 
world, and the need for an official record of 
British publications,” by W. E. A. Axon. 


Library World, October, includes “A Brit- 
ish library itinerary,” by J. D. Brown; “Mid- 
dlesbrough Public Library”; and the conclu- 
sion of “The card catalog,” by W. C. B. Say- 
ers and J. D. Stewart, which is to be repub- 
lished with additional matter. 

FOREIGN 
Allgemeine Buchhandlerseitung, Oct. 17, 
contains a brief article (historical) on the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, by Paul Martell. 


De Boeksaal, September-October, includes 


‘Four books by H. P. Berlage,” by Clara 
Engelen; “The Easter excursion of the Library 
Assistants’ Association to Paris”; and “The 
first Berlin children’s room,” by D. Smit. 


Hei Boe Tijd- 
schrift voor B Bibliotheekwezsen) tor 
January: “Miniatures of John van Deven- 
ter,” by Dr. Titus Brandsma; “Some 2oth 
century sermons against superstition,” by T. 
P. Sevensma; “The Elseviers of Leyden and 
their foreman, P. Hermskerk,” by J. W. En- 
schedé. 

February: “The last Catholic rectors of 
Amsterdam and their carmina,” by Dr. C. P. 
Burger, Jr.; “t’Vennaeck der ieught,” by F. 
B. Hettema (continued in March and May). 

March: “A nearly forbidden book,” by W. 
P. C. Knuttel; rules for alphabetic catalog. 

April: “Birth-year of William Bartjens,” 
by E. Wiersum; “A literary joke misunder- 
stood for 3 centuries,” by C. P. Burger, Jr.; 
“Some notes concerning the Amsterdam 
printer, Doen Pieterszoon,” by H. A. Poel- 
man. 

May: “William Bartjens,” by C. P. Burger, 
Jr. (continued in June and July) ; “Concern- 
ing l’Observatoire Hollandois,” by T. P. 
Sevensma. 


(second series of the 
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June: “An elegy on Frans van Ravelingen 
de Jonge,” by J. H. Ganus, Jr. 

July: “An unknown Antwerp newspaper 
of the 18th century,” by Edw. Poffé; “A 
Dutch manual of printing of 1761,” by J. W. 
Enschede. 

October: “With the portrait of G. Van 
Rijn”; “Netherland bibliography, 1500-1540,” 
by Walter Nijhoff; “A Dutch world map 
from the first half of the 16th century,” by 
C. P. Burger, Jr. 

Zeitschrift des Osterreichischen Verein fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, October, contains “The 
master book of the Olmntzer library,” by W. 
Miller; “Training of the scientific librarian,” 
by Ferdinand Eichler; “Library assistants’ 
employment,” by F. A. Mayer; and “The 
union catalog.” 

October, 
in library 


Zentralblatt fiir Bil 
includes a report on the tures 
economy at the Berlin yal Library by 
Georg Schneider; on the hment of a 
German library in Le sec); a list of 
Strassburg incunabula, by . Scholderer ; 
on the records of the German law- 
yers and artists in Padua, by Herman Fitting ; 
on a newspaper curiosity trom the hbevinning 
of the past century, by | Gru 
SEPARAT: 


ADVERTISING. 


students, 


\dvertising in street cars 
Wis. Lib. B., Jl.-Au., "12, p. 1 

The Menominee, Mich., Spies Public Li 
brary has borrowed advertising space in the 
street cars, putting the name of the firm lend- 
ing the Three forms of 
advertisement are us¢ firm lends space 
for a week, and there are two-week intervals 
between the i bh! tamping the 
firm’s name sa 


cards 
}. 


space on its 


ADVERTISING. 

How advertising would 
brary an educational center 
Pub. Lib. N., p. 304-65 

Believes that if the question of free educa- 
tion along specific lines through advertising 
library books as by live newspaper publicity 
were brought to the attention of young men 
and women, and definite courses outlined, bor- 
rowers could be materially increased. Article 
instances an advertisement, and quotes a trus- 
tee’s letter favoring the plan 


make each 
Martin 


CATALOGING RULES 

Cataloging rules on cards 
Au, 12, p. 126-28 

Revised code compiled by Miss Turvill and 
used in the Wisconsin Library School. A 
compilation from previous codes, criticised by 
library schools. In card form, a rule to a 
card, followed by samples, with the exact 
heading at top for filing. For instructional 
purposes cards have been numbered. Printed 
by Democrat Printing Co.. Madison, $2.50. 


Lib. B., 


4 
— 
aie 
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Civic AND SOCIAL CENTER. 
The library as a civic and social center. II- 
lustrated by the Homestead (Pa.) Library. 
W. F. Stevens. Pub, Lib. N., ’12, p. 362. 
Most of the literary and club work has a 
bearing on the social center idea. There are 
30 clubs, with over 1200 members. Fiction 
read in the library is 47.8%, and it is alto- 
gether probable that the club reading keeps 
this percentage low. Libraries are supplied to 
clubs, and frequently changed. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES. 


Departmental libraries. Cortez R. Clawson. 
Pub. Lib. N., ’t2, p. 363-64. 

At the time of reorganization, two years ago, 
libraries were established in 16 departments 
of Alfred University, aggregating about 6000 
volumes. Each department has its own card 
catalog, and every book on the campus is also 
cataloged in the main library, each department 
having special colored cards. The librarian 
formulated the rules for the management of 
these libraries and has supervision over them. 
This arrangement has not lessened the use of 
the general library. Books thought too tech- 
nical for the general library are purchased by 
the professors and placed in their private col- 
lections, classified and cataloged with the uni- 
versity books. Money available should be 
divided equitably among the department li- 
braries 


LIRRARIAN 

The status and training of the public libra- 
rian. W. O. Carson. Ont. L. Assoc. Pro- 
ceedings, Ap., '12, p. 106-114. 

The four great factors which go to make 
up the qualified librarian—natural ability, ed- 
ucation, professional training and experience 
—are commented on, and the subjects, as 
embraced in a library training course, bib- 
liographical, administrative and technical, are 
discussed under those headings. The library 
schools are then taken up, and the system of 
appointment of assistants in the London 
(Can.) P. L., and the method of training ex- 
plained. This leads to a discussion of the 
library training problem in Ontario. 


LITERATURE 

Literature and life. J. B. Angell. Pub. Lib., 
N., p. 355-57. 

Address at the dedication of the Harper 
Memorial Library, Chicago University. Re- 
fers to the marked contrast in the attitude 
toward learning in the days still within mem- 
ory and to-day—in no respect more marked 
than in the equipment and administration of 
libraries. This is because of the appreciation 
of the relation of literature to life, bringing 
not only the life of the nations of great writers 


who have preserved, but also their own per 
mality as they glorify the life of men and 
nations by their own imagination and inter 


nretation 
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SOCIAL SERVICE. 
The gospel of social service. Hon. J. B. 
Winslow. Wis. Lib. B., Jl.-Au., ’t2, p. 119-26. 
Address to library school graduates. The 
library has an opportunity to do much good 
or much ill in the modern educational move- 
ment. Education, making everyone think, will 
bring changes making for more direct rule 
of the people; the problems of the great city, 
the problem of wealth, call for solution. In 
all these, the library can help by teaching citi- 
zens to read and think. 
TRUSTEES’ DUTY 

Duties and opportunities of library trustees. 
Alice G, Chandler. Mass. Lib. B., O., ’12, p. 
106-116. 

Duties of a trustee in the smaller towns, 
where no expert librarian can be had. The 
trustee must see that the building is in proper 
repair, attractive comfortable to the libra- 
rian. In building a new library, the commis- 
sion’s aid should be sought and volunteer 
work in the town ought to be forthcoming. 
In choice of librarian, good nature is a prime 
requisite. Instruction can be secured from the 
commission. Experiments as in longer loan to 
those living out of the village should be freely 
tried. In book selection, the help of the com- 
mission may also be sought. Beware of the 
book agent. Codéperation and aid from the 
townspeople, collection of historical material, 
inter-library visits, and adequate incomes are 
urged. 


Wotes and Hews 

CLASSICAL RUBBISH.— Under the heading 
“Literary hypocrisy,” Mr. Dana, in the October 
Newarker, explains his paragraph on “Liter- 
ary superstitions” (in answer to the Dial’s 
“damning”): “What I said was that much 
literary talk is mere pretense; that we learn 
in school about the great books; that when we 
get out of school we do not read them; that 
we then have a little feeling of guilt because 
we think we ought to read them; but that we 
are wrong in having this feeling of guilt, for 
we ought not to read them if we do not really 
like them.” And again: “The truth is, as I 
tried very briefly—-and hence, perhaps, very 
bluntly —to suggest, that for every man the 
book of power is that book that, first, gives 
him pleasure; next, informs him; next, sets 
him to thinking; and next, sets him to doing.” 


Earry AMERICAN FICTION, a_ bibliography, 
1774-1830, is to be republished in an edition 
of 150 copies by Oscar Wegelin 


HELPING SCHOOL CHIUDREN is the title of a 
book by Elsa Denison, just published, con 
taining much valuable information \bout 
three pages are devoted to library and | 

Operation, the main references bei 
Newark and New York libraries 
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NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. It is proposed 
that the normal school librarians of the middle 
west meet in Chicago at the time of the A. L. 
A. mid-winter meetings there early in January, 
and Jan. 2 and 3 are suggested. This possi- 
bility has been the subject of correspondence 
between Miss Delia Ovitz, of the Wisconsin 
State Normal School, ond Mr. W. H. Kerr, 
of the Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, 
and the latter will receive suggestions as to 
topics for discussion. 

PRESERVATION OF PUBLIC RECORDS. The 17th 
annual report of the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society, submitted to the 
N. Y. Legislature March 28, 1912, includes as 
appendix the first instalment of New York 
City records, hitherto unpublished — “Minutes 
of the Common Council,” 1784-1785. The re- 
port urges the necessity of a New York City 
archivist, and notes the transfer of the office 
of the state historian to the Education De- 
partment and the formal institution of the 
Modern Historic Records Society, Dec. 9, 
1911. The addresses at the dedication of the 


N. Y. Public Library are included. 


Ohio. The effect of the so-called “Smith 
law,” passed May 31, rort, by the General As- 
sembly, providing, practically, that the tax rate 
in all the taxing districts shall be one per 
cent. flat on all kinds of property, which is 
reported to have crippled the public school 
system, has been to reduce the income of 
public libraries in Ohio in many cases and to 
make the obtaining of a tax levy for new 
libraries very difficult. Miss Downey, until 
recently state organizer, reported to the state 
association that “the new law in no way hin- 
dered the establishment of tax-supported libra- 
ries last year. More towns made the levy 
than ever before in the history of the state in 
the same length of time. A reaction came this 
year, however,” with the result noted. The Cin- 
cinnati Public Library has been treated as 
generously as possible under the new law. 

Michigan. The summer enrollment of the 
library course in the Ferris Industrial Schools 
was 103; that in the Western State Normal 
26, and in the Northern State Normal 16 

Boston Public Library has issued Vol. IT.. 
Part IV. Panseron-Rossini, of the “Catalogue 
of the Allen A. Brown collection of music.” 
(433-576 p.) 

Denver Public Library. The cornerstone of 
the H. J. Warren Memorial branch library 
was laid Oct. 24. 

Detroit Public Library Board. which is erect- 
ing eight branch libraries out of the Carnegie 
fund, has named the largest and finest of them 
the Henry Munson Utley Library 
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the school duplicate collection, special chil- 
dren’s books, collections of recommended and 
vicious and mediocre books, lists and indexes 
for study work, codperation with associations, 
story telling, debate material, professional ma- 
terial, pictures, stereopticon, and methods of 
bookbinding and repairing 

Grand Rapids Public Library again had an 
exhibition at the Michigan Land and Apple 
Show, Nov. 12-16, emphasizing the resources 
of the library on subjects of agriculture, poul- 
try, etc. 

Lancaster County (Neb.) Library Associa- 
tion formed in 1912 for the purpose of 
establishing a county library. At the general 
election, Nov, 5, this object was placed before 
the voters and was carried by 32 votes 

Library of Congress. The 
Monetary Commission is n 
Library of Congress. An important section of 
it, consisting of the books most useful, has 
been placed in the Senate Reading Room itself, 
where the books will be directly accessible to 
those who had been in familiar contact with 
the collection before its transfer. 

Leuisville Free Public Library took part in 
the Child Welfare Exhibit held in Louisville 
Noy. 21-30. The library arranged to show 
an ideal children’s room. The shelving and 
furniture for the use of this room was mad 
by the Library Bureau. It showed the proper 
height of shelving, both round and square 
tables, three sizes of chairs, display racks for 
new books, magazines, etc., catalog cabinet, 
bulletin boards, etc. Five hundred volumes 
were selected as a model collection. Mem- 
bers of the library staff were in charge and 
the form of charging and receiving books was 
explained. Arrangements were also made for 
a story hour daily. A bibliography of books 
in the library on child welfare was distrib- 
uted during the exhibit. 

Memphis, Tenn., Goodwyn Institute Library 
A little year book, 1912-1913, of the institute 
notes in general the work of the library and 
its special collections of scientific and techni- 
cal literature 


N. Y. Public Library 
has arranged an exhibition 
traits of Washineton, to be on view 
November-April. 

New York State Library. The third edi- 
tion of the register of the N. Y. State Library 
School. Tan 5. 1887 Dec tr, OTT, has heen 
published 

- The annual selection of “Best books” 
(totr) has been issued, and contains the an- 
to the pub- 
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Philadelphia Free Lib-ary opened the South- 
wark Branch, at 5th and Ellsworth streets, 
with a reception on Thursday evening, Nov. 
14. It is situated in the foreign quarter of 
the city. 

Philippine Library begins, with September, 
the issue of a monthly bulletin, to contain 
accessions and special lists. This first num- 
ber includes also the law creating the library, 
and Part I. of works relating to the study 
of bibliography of the Philippine Islands in 
the Filipiniana Division. 

Rochester Public Library's first branch, lo- 
cated on the first floor of one of the buildings 
in what is known as Exposition Park, was 
formally opened Nov. 8, when brief addresses 
were made, including Mr. Yust’s brief sketch 
of the history of the library. The rooms had, 
however, been thrown operr at the time of the 
recent Rochester industrial exposition, pre- 
senting an excellent opportunity to advertise 
the library. Most of the furniture and shelv- 
ing had been installed and several thousand 
books were on the shelves. The circulation of 
books was begun Oct. 9, and by Oct. 19, 853 
borrowers had already been registered. 

Toronto Public Library. The cataloging 
department has issued “A list of books printed 
in languages other than English, which may 
be found in the central circulating library”’— 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Yiddish and 
Hebrew, and miscellaneous. (42 p.) The 
October Bulletin notes that Toronto is the 
first city in Canada to have a municipal refer- 
ence library (in the City Hall), the first year’s 
use being 5000 books consulted. 

University of Michigan Library, 1905-1912, 
is the title of a 19-page pamphlet just issued, 
being a brief review of the library as written 
by Mr. Koch. 
ENGLISH 

Manchester, Eng., John Rylands Library has 
issued “A brief historical description of the 
library and its contents [61 p.], with illus- 
trated catalogue of a selection of manuscripts 
and printed books exhibited in the main li- 
brary.” (143 p., illus., 6d.) 

FOREIGN 


GerMAN ASSOCIATION MEETING. 
—The following officers were elected for the 
German Librarians’ Association: President, 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, of Munich; vice- 
president, Ippel, of Berlin; secretary, Hilsen- 
beck, of Munich; treasurer, Philipp, of 
Munich. The present membership of the asso- 
ciation is 457, the net gain of the year being 
49. Of the total library membership, 30 are 
no longer holding positions, while 427 are ac- 
tive in 117 libraries in 73 places. 

Holland has now definitely arranged for a 
“Dutch association of librarians and library 
assistants” at a recent meeting held in Utrecht. 
Its purpose, as stated in the Niewwsblad voor 
den boekhandel, is the federal regulation of 
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public libraries, meetings, and the gathering 
of information on the proposed collection ot 
all Dutch publications in a trade-library. 

Amsterdam. It is proposed to establish a 
public music library, and a committee has been 
appointed to study the question. 


Mainz. The city library has moved into 
its new building. 

Rome. As a result of the roth International 
History of Art Congress, Miss Henriette 
Hertz has presented a Bibliotheca Hertziana, 
which will specialize in renaissance and barock. 
It will be housed in the Palazzo Zuccari. 


ANDERTON, Basil, librarian of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Public Library, has just sent us 
“a charming gift book,” “Idylls of the year,” 
of which he is author. 

Bates, Albert Carlos, librarian of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society, and Miss Alice 
Morgan Crocker, head cataloger, and for the 
year IQII-I2 acting assistant librarian of the 
Hartford Public Library, were married in 
Hartford on October 19. Miss Crocker, after 
several years’ experience in all departments 
of the library, took the Albany summer course 
in Igol. 

Bostwick, A. E., has been elected president 
of the City Club of St. Louis. 

CapeEcELATRO, Cardinal Alphonso, “librarian 
of the Holy Roman Church,” died November 
4. He was one of the most distinguished 
scholars of the Sacred College. 


FLetcHer, Robert, principal assistant libra- 
rian in the library of the Surgeon-General of 
the War Department, died, November 8, at 
Washington, having served 36 years in the 
library. He was born in Bristol, England, 
in 1823, graduated from the Royal Academy 
of Surgeons in England in 1844, and came to 
America shortly thereafter. Dr. Fletcher was 
an associate fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, in Philadelphia, and was co-editor 
with Dr. Billings of the Jndex Medicus when 
first published by F. Leypoldt, of which he 
continued to be editor. 

Fiower, Gretchen, Wisconsin, ‘10, has re- 
signed her position as reference librarian of 
the Superior Public Library. Miss Flower 
goes to the library of the State Normal School 
at Emporia, Kansas. She is succeeded at 
Superior by Miss Bertha Bergold, Wis., ‘11, 
who has been connected with the public li- 
brary of Springfield, Ill., for the past 5 years. 


Fortescue, George Knottesford. Book 
lovers the world over experience a common 
loss in the death of George Knottesford For- 
tescue, Keeper of the Printed Books in the 
British Museum since 1800, and connected 
with the Museum library for forty-two years. 
He was born in 1847, educated at Harlow 
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College, and appointed assistant in the library 
in 1870. In 1884 he was made superintendent 


of the reading room, and in 1890 assistant 
Keeper of Printed Books. In igor he was 
president of the Library Association of the 


United Kingdom. Bibliographically, he is 
best known for his subject index to the 
Museum library, published in three volumes, 
1880-1890. 

Howarp, James Quay, since 1897 the head 
of the reference department, Library of Con- 
gress, died Nov. 15, in Washington. He was 
born in Newark, Ohio, in 1837, graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University and Marietta Col- 
lege, was admitted to the bar in 1860, was at 
one time U. S. consul; editor Ohio State 
Journal, 1867-71; chief U. S. Appraiser, N. Y., 
1879-83; and editorial writer for various news- 
papers. He wrote the first published biog- 
raphy of Linoln, and was one of the foremost 
of Hamiltonian scholars. 

ILes, George, is the author of 
American Inventors,” just published. 

Irwin, Jennie S., for the last 25 years first 
assistant librarian of the Mt. Vernon Public 
Library, died Nov. 8 at the age of 56 

Jossetyn, Lloyd W., has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Jacksonville, Florida, Public 
Library, to succeed Mr. Wheeler. He attended 
Brown University, 1903-1907, and has been in 
library since 1903. He was appointed 
assistant librarian at Brown University 1908- 
11, and became librarian of the University Club 
of Chicago in February, 1911 

Keviey, Helen T., after 26 years of service 
in the Detroit Public Library, for 16 years of 
which she has been chief of the circulation de- 
partment, has resigned on account of ill health. 
Miss Helen M, Ward, librarian of the Scripps 


Branch, has been appointed her successor 


“Leading 


WOrkK 


\fter fifteen years of de- 
voted service, for eleven years as librarian 
and more recently as referen librarian, of 
the University of Oregon, Miss Camilla Leach 
has resigned to retire Oct. 1 from active li- 
brary work 

Mrs. Mabel Eaton, Simmons, 
was appointed recently to a position in the 
library of the University of Oregon. 

Miter, Arthur William Kaye, has been ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the British Museum 
to be keeper of printed books, Mr. W. B. 
Squire is to be assistant keeper. 

O’Brien, Margaret A., has resigned her post 
of assistant librarian of the Omaha Public Li- 
brary after 28 years of service, having taken 
up her duties Jan. 26, 1885. She intends opening 
a bookstore in Kent, Wash., f from 


Leacn, Camilli 


not tar 
Seattle, where she has purchased three acres. 
The Library Board have presented Miss 
O’Brien with a check of $1600 as partial rec- 
ognition of her services and have passed this 
resolution: “That the Board accept with re- 
gret the resignation of Miss Margaret O’Brien 
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and desire to express in their recerd their 
high estimation of her personal character, also 
great appreciation of her long continued ser 
vices in the Omaha Public Library.” 


Perry, Alfred Tyler, president of Marietta 
College, Ohio, and for nine years before 1900 
librarian and member of the Hartford Theo 
logical Seminary, died Oct. 18. He was born 
\ug. 18, 1859, at Geneseo, III 

POLLARD, Annie \ has leit the Louis 
ville Free Public Library, after many years 
of library service in Louisville. She’ was 
assistant librarian w Mr. Yust, and then 
acting head. She is make her home in 
California. 

SETTLE, George Thomas, has been elected 


librarian of the Louisville F; Public Library, 


to succeed Wilham F. Yust Mr. Settle has 
been head of the order and a s10n depart 

ment since the library rganization in 1905, 
and acting assistant librarian since Mr. Yust’s 
resignation in April, 1912. For 18 years pre 

vious to that time he was with John P. Morton 
& Co., one of the most important Ik st 

in the country 

SMITH, Ella Louise, succeeds Miss Downey 
as library organizer of ( 

STEINER, Bernard C., librariat the Enoch 
‘ratt Free Library, Balt re, and Mis 
itl S. Mulligan, daughter vit lin 
Mulligan, of Yonke: lat St 
Jehn’s Episcopal Church in \ et N 7 

Stroum, Adam J., who came from the Tren 
ton Public Library late in 1911 to take the post 
ot assistant librarian in the Detroit Publi 
Library, has succeeded Mr. Utley as the active 
head. Mr. Strohm is a graduate of Upsala 
University, Sweden, and has his B.L.S. from 
the Illinois Library School For ten years he 
was librarian at Trenton. 

TaAppert. Katherine. Pratt, ‘to, has resigned 
the librarianship of the public library, Ne, 
Rochelle, N, Y., to accept the position of head 
of the circulating department in the hic 
library, Davenport, Ia 

Uttey, Henry M., for upwards of 27 years 
librarian of the Det Public Library, has 
asked to be relieved from active management 
of the library. He has been made librarian 
emeritus After graduation from the Uni 
versity of Michigan in 186:, he began news- 


secretary of the 
and became city 
president of 


paper work in Detroit, was 
Board of Education, 1881-5, 
librarian in 1885. He was 
A. L. A., 1804-5 

WEITENKAMP?, F., chief of the art and prints 
division of the N. Y. Public Library, is the 
author of “American graphic art” (372 p.), 
just published by Henry Holt & Co 

Wey, Stella L., Pratt, ‘07, librarian of the 
Stewart Library, Grinnell, Ia., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the public library at Hib- 
bing, Minn., succeeding Miss Margaret Palmer, 
Pratt, ’os. 
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Wiixinson, Mary S., Pittsburgh, has 
resigned her position as children’s librarian 
of the Superior Public Library, to accept a 
similar position in the Crunden Branch of the 
St. Louis Public Library. 


Wricut, Purd B., has been reappointed li- 
brarian of the Kansas City Public Library. 
Although he has still to be lenient with him- 
self, Mr. Wright’s health has so tar improved 
as to permit his taking the working oar again. 


Gifts and Bequests 


Carthage, N. Y. The free library received 
recently $600 from William E. Kibbe, of Prince- 
ton, Kansas, a former resident of Carthage. 
This money is to be applied on the building 
fund. The library is now two years old, is in 
prosperous condition, with money ahead for 
running expenses and already $700 in a build- 
ing fund. 

Fox Lake, Wis. Mr. C. H. Eggleston has 
donated $500 for furnishing the new rooms of 
the public library. The new quarters have 
been given rent free for five years. 


Hartford, Conn. Trinity College is to have 
a new library and administration building, 
the cost of which has been roughly estimated 
at $150,000, through the gift of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Benjamin W. Morris, of the class 
of 1883, has been selected as architect. The 
plans will be drawn as soon as possible, and 
it is expected that active work on its erection 
will start early in the spring. 


Indianapolis, Ind. A paragraph in the No- 
vember Lrprary JOURNAL, reporting a recent 
gift by James Whitcomb Riley to the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, proves apparently a 
newspaper echo of his actual gift of land, 
valued at $125,000, as a site for the proposed 
new library building, made in July, ro1r. This 
munificent gift is a tribute from literature to 
the library which deserves the heartiest rec- 
ognition. 

Mitchelville, la., has received $500 through 
the will of Cora V. Pinney toward a fund for 
a library and club room. 

Monroe, Wis. The lot adjoining the library 
has been presented to the city by Edwin Lud- 
low, to prevent the crowding of the library 
He has also contributed several hundred dol- 
lars for improving the library lecture room 


New London, Conn. The statement that a 
2ift of $100,000 had been received for a public 
library is incorrect, and was included in the 
November L, 1. through error 


South Coventry, Conn. Henry F. Dimock 

has left the Library Association $40,000, part 
f which is now being used in the building up 

in librarv in progress of erection, the 


the Rooth- 
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Library Reports 


Calumet, Mich. C. & H. Mng. Co. P. L. 
Mrs. M. F. Grierson, Ibn. (Rpt.—1gti-12.) 
Accessions 2321; total 35,367 (pictures 10,962). 
Registration 9395. Circulation 164,208 (pic- 
tures 10,710). Attendance, story hour, 1576. 
Readers 73,972. 

Cambridge (Mass.) P. L. C. W. Ayer, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—year to Mr. 31, 1912.) Net accessions 
4432; total 95,534. Circulation 303,433. Sala- 
ries $16,375; books $5447, including the two 
branches. 

The cause of the loss of 10,883 in circula- 
tion has been due to an insufficient appropria- 
tion for purchase of new and popular books. 
The circulation of fiction is 56 per cent. Spe- 
cial lists for the monthly bulletin began in 
April, rort. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) P. L. Margaret Dun- 
lap, Ibn. (8th rpt.—year to S. 30, 19012.) Net 
accessions 1273; total 22,671. Total registra- 
tion 6085. Circulation 75,477. Two floors of 
stacks were erected at $2500, which made pos 
sible a room for use of government publica 
tions. The increased demand for library priv 
ileges from those residing in the county, es- 
pecially from teachers and pupils, has led to a 
plan for a “rural library department. The 
publication of lists has greatly increased the 
circulation of non-fiction books. The county 
appropriation of $5000 has made possible this 
year the opening of small libraries in the 
county schools. 

Cleveland, O. Adelbert College L. G. F. 
Strong, Ibn. (Rpt—year to Ap. 30, 1912.) 
Accessions 3851; total 75,702. Use, 4113 
for home use; 3220 for over-night use. Aver- 
age use of reference room, daily, 145. A 
special collection, the library of research in 
government, has been formed under the su- 
pervision of the political science department. 
CoSperation with the College for Women has 
been advanced by the adoption of nearly iden- 
tical cataloging rules. About 90 per cent. of 
the freshmen make some use of the reference 
room, 95 per cent. sophomores, and 96 per 
cent. juniors. Salaries $5110; student assist- 
ance $530; books $3545. 

Madison, Wis., State Historical L. R. G. 
Thwaites, supt. Accessions 10,981 titles; total 


352,187. The several private funds of the society 


now aggregate $68,906.59, a gain in 12 months 
of $2,793.78. The year’s work in the several 
departments of the library showed marked im 
provements in ordering, accessioning and cata- 
loging methods and in general public conven- 
iences, but there is an inadequate number of 
assistants, owing to lack of funds. The activ 
ties of the museum are increasing, and its field 
is heine broadened and strenethened. The r 
y published new edition of the news! 
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Mattoon (/ll.) P. L. Blanche Gray, Ibn. 
Accessions 308; total 8042. Circulation 43,- 
660. Registration 505. Expenditures $2462.42. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. C. E. McLenegan, 
Ibn. (34th rpt—r1o11.) Net accessions 17,- 
866 ; total 237,736. Circulation 1,366,001. Reg- 
istration 19,683; total 286,836. Receipts $176,- 
455; expenditures $142,942 (for 17 months) 
(salaries $60,738: books $19,212; binding 
$1855; furniture $6057; 7 branches $24,531). 

This report covers 16 months, of which 
about 13 months have been under Mr. Mc- 
Lenegan’s administration. A classified service 
has been established on a plan followed in 
the high schools of the city. Recommendation 
is made for the formation of ‘a training class, 
where applicants “can be tested by apprentice 
service for those personal qualities that are 
sought. After the training has covered the 
subjects of the examination, the civil service 
examination can be held. This method would 
secure candidates reasonably prepared, and 
whose personality would be known.” A mu- 
nicipal reference library as a branch is now 
placed in the City Hall, receiving an annual 
appropriation of $soo0. In noting the need of 
more branches and the careful consideration 
of future policy, the report gives figures 
showing the cost of circulating each volume 

South Division Branch 

tay View Branch 

East Side Branch. 

Third Street Branch 

North Avenue Branch . 

Lisbon Avenue Branch... 

“These figures reveal the surprising fact that the 
cost of circulation at our most expensive branch is 
near the minimum; and that the cost at the least 
expensive branch is at the maximum If any fact 
is to be drawn from these figures it is that it costs 
no more to distribute books from a fine and well- 
equipped building than from a poor and ill-equipped 
one. It is plain, therefore, that if the money can_be 
had, the fine building is not a luxury. The fine 
building seems to act as a magnet to draw readers 
to the library, and to make many more readers than 
would be the case the building less attractive 
and less convenient it were not for the much 
greater circulation in a fine, well-appointed branch, 
the additional cost of such a branch would be pro- 
hibitive.””’ 

As a means of counteracting outside attrac- 
tions, it is suggested that stereopticon lec- 
tures, more story hours and clubs be offered 
to draw the children to the library. Sys- 
tematic teaching of school children in the use 
of the library is urged. A collection of trade 
catalogs was begun in the science room. This 
department notes “the unfortunate idea that 
libraries are the exclusive property of the 
people who work with their hands.” Sugges- 
tion is made for a series of talks giving in- 
structi mon ho yks of the rious occupations. 

Newport, R. I.. Redwo itheneum 
Richard Bliss, Ibn 
cessions ooo; 


The 


re h ac heen 


irculation, 
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The resigantion of Mrs. Bliss as 
»f excellent service, 


is a Cause. 
cataloger, after 23 years 
is noted. 

F. W. 
1912.) 
lation 7720. 


(N. School of Philanthropy 
Jenkins, Ibn. (Rpt.—year to 5. 30, 
Accessions 1588; total 10,000. Circu- 
Consultation 17,660. Registra- 
tions 521. The gain in circulation over the 
previous year was 73 per cent. Inventory, 
May, 1912, showed but 10 books missing. 
Seven bibliographical bulletins were printed 
during the year; 20,000 cards were typewrit- 
ten for the catalog. 


Oakland (Cal.) 
(34th rpt.—year to Je. 30 
sions 7580; total 84,834 
Registrations 7645; total 49,417. 
$05,060 (salaries $52,063; books $16,366; 
ing $1837; rent $4441) 

The most important work idertaken is 
the municipal reference library, under the di 
rection of Mrs. E. H. Overstreet ! 
document department, each documen 
marked with a call number, and tl 
tation of the superintendent of documen 
been adopted. Scattered documents on 
same subject have been bound together, 1 
“Recipes from Uncle Sam's kitchen.” Pictur 
circulation was 7547. In November, 1911, 
new contract was entered int« 
county and the library, appropriating $15,000 
for the year, as a result of which two new 
branches have already been established sor 
rowers (established branches) 2164; county 
at large 475. Circulation (books) 


39,347. 
(Neb.) P. Mrs. Gra 
Pinnell, Ibn. (8th rpt.— year to Jl. 31, 1912.) 
Net 208: total 8876. Circulati 
43,348 (fiction 79%). Registration 959; total 
2730 Expenditures $5782. (salaries 
books $479, binding $185, additional ground 
$1350). Story hour attendance 1822, Nov. ! 
Mr. 31. 

Springfield (Mass.) City L. Assoc. H 
Wellman, Ibn. (55th rpt.—year to Ap. 30, 
1912.) Net accessions 5487; total 186,007 
Circulation 585,412. Registrations £433; total 
30,665. Receipts $66,017; expenditures $64,018 
(salaries $22,236, books $7707, binding $2086 
moving into new building, opening and clean 
ing $1557) 

In January the 


4 C. S. Greene, Ibn. 
1912.) Net acces- 
Circulation 481,285. 
Expenditures 
bind- 


between t! 


South Omaha 


accessions 


library mover its new 
building, and the circulation from the main 
library increased nearly 20% as a result, while 
the reference use has shown much greater 


» Distributi 
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Waterloo (Ja.) P. L. Fanny Duren, Ibn. 
(8th rpt.—1911.) Net accessions 1762; total 
19,601. Circulation 79,569. Registration 3029 
(net increase 564) ; total 5550. Receipts $11,- 
974; expenditures $9461 (salaries $4015, books 
$1518, binding $544, insurance $302). 

ENGLISH 


Victoria P. LE. La T. Armstrong, Ibn. 
(Rpt.— 1911.) Net accessions 1649; total 28,- 
835. Circulation 158,871 (fiction 43.9 %). Reg- 
istrations 9126. Salaries (professional) £3293. 
The Dewey classification will come into opera- 
tion as soon as the new reading rooms are 
completed. 


Bibliograpby ano Cataloging 


America. Nijhoff, Martinus. Choix de livres 
sur les indigines de l'Amerique. La Haye. 
43 p., 12°, pap. 

Biocnemistry. Dakin, H. D. Oxidations and 
reductions in the animal body. N. Y., Long- 
mans. 8+135 p. (21 p. bibl.) 8°, (Mono- 
graphs on biochemistry; ed. by R. H. A. 
Plimmer.) cl, bds., $1.40. 


Cup. Holmes, Arth. The conservation of 
the child; a manual of clinical psychology, 
presenting the examination and treatment of 
backward children. Phil., Lippincott. c. 345 
p. (3 p. bibl.) il. pors., 12°, (Lippincott’s 
educational ser.; ed. by Martin G. Brum- 
baugh.) $1.25. 

Ecuinoperms. Coe, Wesley Roswell. Echin- 
derms of Connecticut. Hartford, Conn., 
Conn, State. Com. 152 p. (4 p. bibl.) il. 
pls. diagrs. 8°, (Conn. State Geolog. and 
Nat. Hist. Survey, Bull.) pap., 45 c. 

Fine arts. Virginia State L., Bull. A finding 
list of books relating to music, fine arts and 
photography; comp. under the direction of 
Earl G. Swem, assistant Ibn. Richmond, Va. 
268 p. 8°, pap. (No. 3.) 

GARDENING. Springfield (Mass.) City L. 
Books for gardeners, 4 p. 8°, pap. 

Mopern. Talbot, Marion, and 
Breckenridge, Sophonisba Preston. The 
modern household. Bost., Whitcomb & Bar- 
rows. c. 93 p. (bibls.) 12°, $1. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Springfield (Mass.) City L. 
Practical books for boys on carpentry; 
metalwork and forging; electrical apparatus, 
etc. 4 p. 16°, pap. 

Japan. Davis, F. Hadland. Myths and 
legends of Japan; with 32 full-page il. [in 
color] by Evelyn Paul. N. Y., Crowell. 20 
-+-431 p. (5 p. bibl.) 8°, $3.50. 

Tecunotocy. A. C. McClurg. Technical 
books. Chic. 125 p. D. pap. 

This well-known classified list comprises 
two sections: the first, a reprint of the re- 
vised list originally prepared by a committee 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
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neering Education; the second, a_ selected 
cumulation of the 1908, 1909 and 1910 editions 
of the lists issued by the Pratt Institute Free 
Library, under the direction of the librarian, 
Mr. Edward F. Stevens. Both lists are an- 
notated, though in this respect the Pratt In- 
stitute list seems superior to the committee's, 
which in many instances includes the table of 
contents only, and sometimes not even that. 
The whole is provided with an author index 
and a list of desirable technical periodicals. 
As a guide to the average librarian in the 
purchase of technical works, the catalog is 
very commendable and deserves wide circu- 
lation. W. B.G. 


Communications 
PUBLICATION GRATIS 

Editor Library Journal 

I have had placed in my hands for free dis- 
tribution to college libraries not already pos- 
sessing it a number of copies of the volume 
“In memoriam John Larkin Lincoln, 1817- 
t8o1. Boston, 1894.” Professor Lincoln is best 
remembered as the editor of Horace. The 
volume contains a memorial address by Pro- 
fessor George Park Fisher, diaries covering 
the periods of Professor Lincoln’s student life 
and travel in Germany, and twenty-one essays 
by him, chiefly on classical subjects. The 
hook is of permanent value. 

H. L. Koopman, 
Librarian Brown Univ. 


Hibrary Calendar 


DECEMBER 


5. L. I. L, Club. Pratt Inst. F. L. 8 p.m. 
6. Rochester D. L. Club. Reynolds L. 
Ja. 1-4. Mid-winter meetings, Chicago. 
Ja. 13. Penn L. Club. Widener Br., 8:30 p.m. 
Ja. 23. Mass. L. Club. Medford. 
Ja..1 or 21. Boston Codp. Information Bu- 
reau, annual meeting. 
Pursuant to the provisions of the Act of Congress of 
August 24th, 1912 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
Editor . ‘ R. R. BOWKER 
298 Broadway. New York City 
Joun A. HOLDEN 


298 Broadway, New York City 


Business Manager. 


The publisher and owner of THe LIBRARY 
JOURNAL is the R. R. BOWKER COMPANY, a corporation 
at 298 Broadway, New York City, with these stock holders 

R. R. BOWKER 
A. H. LEYPOLDT 
Joun A. HOLDEN 
W. A. STEWART 
FREMONT RIDER 
There are no bondholders, mortgagees or other secur 
ity holders. 


Statement to the above effect subsertbed and sworn to September 30h, 
1912, Before Frawcrs W. Notary Public, by Jomw A. 


Business Manager. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, LINCOLN HALL 

PHINEAS L. WINDSOR, Librarian JAMES M. WHITE, Architect 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK used in 
6 Seminar Rooms and 13 Special Study Rooms 


Le 
q 
it 
} SEMINAR ROOM 
Stack equipped with removable cornice, to be used later on tep of the 
second tier when the latter is installed. The Snead Standard construction 
is always made without extra charge, strong enough to carry several super- 
imposed tiers. Stack dimensions varied to suit local conditions. 


Compact 
Non-Combustible 
Handsome 

Easily adjusted 


No more expensive than 


first class woodwork and 


lasts forever. 


SPECIAL STUDY ROOM 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, Inc. 


Founded in 1850 JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


| Last Much Longer 
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CHIVERS AND CHEAPER BOOKS 
Go Librarians Regarding Special Lists 


PUBLISHERS’ books are purchased and sold at a comparatively low price not only because 
they are bound in slighter manner and cheaper material, but because they are printed and 
éound in long numbers, 

CHIVERS’ binding can be supplied to Public Libraries at a lower price than heretofore 
if librarians will order the books offered on our special lists as soon as these lists appear. 

This would be practical co-operation in book purchase. 

Our business was established to lessen the waste and cost caused by inferior library book- 
binding. There is hardly a library in the English-speaking world which has not benefited to 
some extent, but much more may now be gained through closer co-operation. 

We can buy One Thousand Books from the publishers at better terms than One Dozen. 

We can bind a large number of books at less expense per book than a smal! number. 

We want to share with Public Libraries the saving effected in this way. 

If your library cannot buy all the books on our special lists it can doubtless purchase 
some of them, and you will thus co-operate with our effort to bind and supply books, which 
give longer service in better condition and at cheaper rates, to the American Library World. 


SEND FOR OUR LATES1 LISIS OF JUVENILES AND STANDARD FICTION 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY, Inc. 
gt1-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JUST PURLISHED 


WHO’S WHO IN ART 


Your Books Will 


Seventh issue of the Directory Section of 
the American Art Annual containing nearly 
4,000 names, addresses and biographies 
of Painters, Sculptors and _ Illustrators. 


FLORENCE N. LEVY, Editor 
Cloth Svyo. Fifty Portraits Price $3.00 


If Craftstyle"’ rebinding is used. 
The binding lasts as long as the 


what is more important 215 W. 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


It Lengthens the Life : 
Of the Printed Page § LIBRERIA OTTO LANGE 


132 Via serragli, Fiarence, Italy 


Hecause our reinforced sewing, and more 

particularly acloth joint of our own design Makes a specialty of supplying Italian, 
ing, absolutely removes the strain on the 
end sections, where the ordinary book first Spanish and Portuguese Books. Special 


goes to preces. We easily add per cent 
to the life of the book Besides, during 
this increased life there is no further re- 
binding necessary Won't you mail us 
two books to-day to be rebound gratis 


attention is paid to bindines. Good references 
can be given. Library agent. Catalogues free. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


JOSEPH RUZICKA 
106 Clay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


printed page. This one point places | 
**Craftstvle’ abovetheothers. But PUBLICATION OFFICE 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 


30 Years in Business Here 
Sasicienheiniieeniaiiniiin signed to us will receive careful attention 
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PICTURES FOR LIBRARIES 


“Chistle” Publications 


WRITE US) FOR 


‘SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL ANI) LIBRARY DECORATION” 


Detroit Publishing Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


‘ 


(omoprising works by Sir J H G Hw. Sir R Sir 1 
: L. ini h reminent art rith and h centuries. Domestic sub tsatter 
Ge Mi ram Wa R HAELS Fra EY, et 
Pleasing specimens from the 
« STIPPLE PLATES ‘ 
* of F. Ba I ri RIANI, ANGELICA KAUFMANN, etc., coloured in exact facsimile of the origit public . 
+ and orivate galleries { Europe 
CELEBRITIES’ PORTRAITS 
such as D Ga kK. Dr. Jounsoxn, Ortwer G Sir W re S R t ther 
9 literary geniuses The Empty Chair—an interior view of Charles Dickens’ Stu 1 Mr. Pickwick 9 
* review, depicting all the Dickens characters; all very suitable for libraries: t r : 
dealers or direct trom the publisher. 
9 9 
: o Grove Road. Brixtor Ric J | West Street 


German Art Posters} | Rembrandt's Etchings 


and Leipzig’”’ Prints. 
Now used in all well known U. 
S. Libraries. 


Books on Art 
Old and Modern Prints 


Catalogues 25 cents ( \ 
LEUBRIE & ELKUS G. RAPILLY 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York 9 Quai Malaquais Paris, France 


TO. LIBRARIAN 
Have you tried one rl Rademaekers new spring-back binders? $1 secures 
one of these as sample. Sent Prepaid. Worth investigating. 
Our bookbinding excels anything in the line of Library work. To introduce 
to you our workmanship and materials used, I offer to rebind, free of charge, 2 
vols. (1zmos) sent me prepaid. Send for Price List. Visitors always welcome 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 
IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 
Cor. Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, - NEWARK, N. J. 


ee 
i 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN. 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutioas, 
and k Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sovotcal Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

>pecial attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes! 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods tc 
oe delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers aac 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipmeaes 
ave made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
varchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
\eency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may re made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Yeors 


agency. 


LF. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, WW.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 

in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


‘ 
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27 and 29 W. 234 St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedford St., Strand 
Library Agents 


ee PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 

Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

Che contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams, 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


i 
pes 
he 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


ParK PLace, New York. 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
, TAURINE MUCILAGE 
\ H IGG | NS’ { PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTR 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They wil! 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| | 
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* Here is The Answer:” in 


Webster's New International Dictionary 


Even as you read this issue of Library Journal 
you likely question the meaving of some new word 
A friend asks: ** What makes mortar harden *** You 
seek the location of Loch Katrine or the pronuncia 
tion of Jujutsu. What isthe Monroe Doctrine? 
What is white coal? etc ,etc. You often long for 
a quick, accurate, encyclopedic answer. This NEW 
CREATION is an encyclopedia—equivalent in ty pe 
matter to a 15 volume set It answers ai! kinds of 


questions in Language, History, Biography, Fiction» 
Foreign Words, Trades, Arts and Sciences, with 
final authority. |t is used as the standard of the 
State Supreme Courts which can be said of no other 
dictionary 


400,000 Words Detined 2700 Pages 
6000 Illustrations Cost $400,000 


The only dictionary with the new divided 

e, -characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 
WRITE for specimen Paves, Illustrations, Ete. Men- 
tion Library Journal aud receive FREE a set of Z 
Pocket Maps == 


G. & C. MERRIAM Springfield, Mass. 


For Nearly 70 Years Publishers of the GENUINE WEBSTER DICTIONARIES 
GET THE BEST 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the STRONGEST SEWING and LACEING IN (Patented) in use 
to-day, besides giving AI.L your Books OPEN BACKS (0: unsightly 
as is the case where tight backs are used) 
Our work will stand more circulations than ANY OTHER SYSTEM 
ALL our work is done in America by capable and careful workmen 
with many years’ experience. Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 30-40 Shawmut Ave., Mariborough, Mass. 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 22d Street, New York 


Agents tor Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 
Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited t 
avail themselves of our services and facilities 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining 
on special topics. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 
WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock o! 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates 
SSS SEN ORR CAA 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given t 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free ta anv library on application. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


mas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than an, 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and whe 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowes: 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying HWbraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ price: 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YOR} 


JAMES RIMELL & SON 
53, Shaftesbury Avenue, - LONDON. ENGLAND 


Dealers in Old Books and Engrawings 


Catalogues issued regularly —the following are 
in print and will be sent free on application. 
No 226.—Engravings after the ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
‘ 227.—Books in ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE. 
2s.—Topography of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
220.—-Books on ART. 
20.—Original Work, DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS by Old and Modern Masters. 


231.—The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, its Art, Literature and History. illustrated by Engrav- 
ings, Portraits, and Books. 
Books and Engravings sought for. Correspondence invited. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


ITH exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matiers as well as great. 


Established 1816. 


4 Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (** Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


i140 Strand, W. C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICODE and A B ©. 


| 
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| Useful Book Trade Directories 


UNDER ONE COVER 


American Library Annual 


FOR 1911-12 - 


Contains the following very useful lists: 


1.—A selected list of 1512 Publie Libraries in the United 
States, having 10,000 or more volumes. with 
Librarians’ names, ete.: also a list of 83 Canadian 


Public Libraries. 


2.—-A list of 1253 Private Book Collectors in the United 
States, with specialties mentioned. (The list pub- 
lished in last year’s Annual has been corrected and 


enlarged to the extent of 298 changes. ) 


3.—A directory of all Publishers of Books who during 


IQIl issued two or more new titles. 


4.—A selected list of 3498 Booksellers in the United 
States, and 321 in Canada, with specialties designated, 
including department stores with book departments, 


arranged by States. 


A limited number only Ol bith AAMERICAN LIBRKAR\ 
ANNUAL remain unsold. Price, $5.00 the copy, net 


Othce of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
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3 news of interest concerning the book trade, lists of rlier volumes 
Books Wanted vertising feature which : 
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tent of lines per year. ete. ete. Subscription, | The American Educational List 
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WINNING SUCCESS ON MERIT 


Index to Dates 


OF CURRENT EVENTS 


A COMPLAINT ! 
R. R. BOWKER Co, 
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1912, Vol. I, No. 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. SITUATIONS WANTED. : 
YOUNG MAN—At pres assista librarianin libra 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. oo as librarian A assistant xcellent Le 
Gaylord Bros., Syraci N. in< MER, SOCEM, dge ar club 
Holden Patent Book coves Co., Springfield, Mass care of 
BINDING. Eas 
Ange! Guardian Press, Bosten, Mass = 
H lackwell, roth St, and University Pl., N, Y. Rail B k Bjérck 
City ailroads, Canals, nance, Bank- Seca 
Cedric Chivers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, ing, Accountancy, Speculation 
N. Y d Economics Blessing 
A. Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City. an conomics 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, eye Boston 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E. 2asth St, N. Y. City. DIXIE BOOK SHOP mag 
Wm. H. Rademackers, Newark, N. J] 41 Liberty Street, New York 
C. A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New Rochelle, CATALOGUI Brentan 
N Y. Old books rebound. For 
J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. Yor 
BOOK GOVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. Britnell, 
Barrett Bindery Co, Chicago, Ill. Torsion Binder 
for reading tables ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE Cadby, | 
‘say...d Brothers, Syracuse; N. Y riod 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. d d F h B . 
Johnston Pits, Scandinavian and Finnish Books Campbe! 
brary Bureau oston, New York and. oe 
F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St. N. Y. 40 West 28th Street and 
Wels Binder Co., Toledo, O. NEW YORK CITY Caspar, | 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE Chivers 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. seller 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Geo, B. Melencey & Co.. 119 Monroe St., Chicago. Clark, Cl 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. Send your ** Wants”’ to — 
CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 
Berlin Photographic Co., Madison Ave _N \ City 851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York Engelke. 
israut Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. = Inte 
Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. FRENCH MEDICAL 
Cosmos P’-ture Co., 1190 W. asth St., N. Y. City. SPANISH. ITALIAN, books and works con oley, P 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. GERMAN ann OTHER Geodspee 
S 
Art Metal Construction Co. Jamestown, N. Y. FOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N BOOKS Animals Gregory, 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, - 
sare Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. Catalogues on Application Humphre 
( _ Met lurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Huntting 
& Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y no matter on what subject. Write us. Lauriat, | 
We can get you any book ever published. Lemcke { 
Gaylord Brot! Games, Please state wants. When in England call Lexi 
and see our 50,000 rare books. KAKER’S 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Liebeck, | 
7 McClurg Co., a1§-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Street, Birmingham, England. Littlefield 
wey & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y Leeser & 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. McClurg, 
Arabo! Mfg. Co., 1oo William St., New York. U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS Static 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. A SPECIALTY Who! 
Clipper Mfg. Co.. New York, 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. Largest Stock in Existence McDevitt- 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 7 N. Y 
C. M, Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. LOWPERMIDK & CO., 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa wv. BS — 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St, N. Y. City. 1424.6 F Street, Washington, D. C. McDonous 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. = : Malkan, 
e¢ Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, ass. J ey BE R Q U E M & S Oo McVey, } 
LADDERS. ‘ (Ame: 
utnam 0., 244 ater 
Agents in Paris for American Mendoza, 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AWD Booksellers and Publishers. a 
DUPLICATORS. Special Ability for Second Hand Items Preston 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED Rosenbach 
(Amer 
Sebulte, 7 
(Amer 


Ss thand and New. 
Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St.,N. ¥. City. Catalogue. 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of Library Books 


DOM ESTIC. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave., St. Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 151-155 West asth St. New 


Louis, Mo. 
Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


York. (Books in various languages.) 
| Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, lows 


Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 | (Books about Iowa and the early West.) 
East 17th St., New York, Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
Bjérck and Bérjesson, 40 W. s8th St.. New York York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Scandinavian books. Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. New Books, Remainders and Rare Books 
Boston Book Ce., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock oF FOREIGN. 


magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of ; : 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and ayth St, New | tre Grewt Bookshop, 1416 John Bright St., Bir 


York. 
Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Torento, Canada. 


Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe 
riodical 


Sets in the World.) 


Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana | 
Literature.) 


and General 


mingham, England. 


Blackwell, B. H., so and gs: Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 


Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden. 
Holland. 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ 


Caspar, C. N., Co., 43: E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. | Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 


sellers, 912-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 234 St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Engelke. Gee., Sss N. Clark St., Chicago, Ii! 

Internat. Library Techmology, $2.65 each. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Geodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rechester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfleld, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me 
Lauriat, Chas. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, ge West 27th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, IL 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mase. 
Leeser & Co., Frederick, Breoklyn, N. Y. 
McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 


Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave; 


Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 


MeDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, so Church S| 


N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 
McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. | 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
McVey, John Jos., sas9 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theslegy.) 
Matthews, L. &., & Co., Olive St., St. Leute, Me. | 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co.. 17 Aan St.. New York 
Preston & Rounds Ce., Providence, BR. L 
Rosenbach Co, 1320 Walnut St, Philadelphia 
(Americana, English Lit. Mes.. Early Printing.) 
Sebulte. Theo E., 192 East 23d St, New York. 
(Americans. General Literature, Theology.) 


bees Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 


| Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna. 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 


Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlina. 
(Rare Books aud Mss., Science.) 


Harrassowitz, Otte, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 


many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., London, 
| E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 
| Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 

Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
York. 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Rare Books, including Americana, Prints anc 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague. 

Holland. 

| Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Boot 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without iluminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistica! 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St, New Bod 
London, England. 


Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasec 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints, Incunables, mes., Rare books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbechplats 6.) 150 catalogues 
issued. 

Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. ‘ 


Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 151-195 W. agth St. New 
York; also Leipzig, Londen, Paris. 


Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St. Lond. = 
W.C. (Americana and Economics.) 


Em.. 1¢ Rue Scribe, Paris, France 
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WE MAKE A SPEGIALTY OF LIBRARY TRADE 


STANDARD SETS AT BARGAIN PRICES 


BINDING PRICE PRICE 
Boswell’s Johnson. Oxford Ed.... 8 vols. Cloth $12.00 $6.00 
Browning(R.)—Works. FiresideEd. 6 “  Buckram $2.00 6.50 
Bulwer—Complete Novels. Athe- 

30 “ Cloth 60.00 22.50 
Burke— Works. Little, Brown & Co. 12 “ Cloth 18.00 7.20 

—Complete Novels, Ill. by 

32 “ Cloth 38.40 17.50 

Daudet—Works. Athenaeum Soc. 20 “ Buckram 40.00 15.00 
—Complete Romances. 

Eliot—Works. Witley Ed........ is “ Cloth 24.00 8.00 
Frankia Complete Writings. 

10 “ (Cloth 15.00 7.50 
Froude—History of England...... 12 “ Half calf 36.00 12.00 
Hawthorne— Works. Standard Li- 

13 “ Cleth 30.00 13.50 
Holmes (O. W.)—Complete Works. 

Hugo—Works. International Lim- 

30 “ Cloth 105.00 40.00 

Complete Writings. Na- 
26“ Cloth 39.90 20.00 | 
50 


Lamb—Works. Editionde Luxe.. 8 “ Half leather 35.00 9. 
Lincoln—Writings of. NationalEd. 8 “  Buckram 16,00 


4.00 
Lowell Complete W ks. Fireside 
mm “ Buckram 272.00 8.80 
40.00 


Limited Ed.. 16 “ Cloth 
of Univ. Litera- 
Fall morocco {00.00 15.00 


Works ........ 30 “ Cloth 


45.00 20.00 

Sha —Works, Stratford 
92,50 


New International Encyclopedia 
(including one yearbook), new.. 22 “ Faull morocco 262.50 


All Books Sent Subject to Approval 


Transportation Charges Prepaid 
Estimates Furnished on New and Old Books 


HENRY MALKAN 
New Fockwore** 42 Broadway and 55 New St., New York 


store 


